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MY he Divine re as far as it is yet advanced 
wherein is conſidered the Relation the ſevera 
Parts bear to each other, and to the, Whole. 
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N we Prefatory Diſcourl to the firſt Vo- 
lume of the D. L. I ſpoke pretty largely 
of the Uſe of Ridicule, in religious Subjects; 
as the Abuſe of it is amongſt the faſhionable 
Arts of Free-thinking : For which have been 
juſt now call'd to Account, without any Cere- 
mony, by the Nameleſs Author of a Poem in- 
titled, The Pleaſures of Inagination. For 'tis 
my Fortune to be ſtill nm with thoſe 
who either do go maſked, or thoſe who ſhould. 
I am a plain Man; and on my firſt Appearance 
in this Way; I told my Name and who T be- 
longed to. After this, if Men will radely 
come upon me in Diſguiſe, they can have no 
Reaſon to complain, that (in my Ignorance of 
their Characters) I treat them all alike upon the 
ſame free Footing they have put themſelves. 
This Gentleman, a Follower of Ld. S. and, 
as it ſhould ſeem, one of thoſe to whom that 
Preface was addreſs d; Certainly, one of thofe 
to whom I applied the Words of Tully, aun 
4 non datum eſt; who affect Wit and 
a 2 Raillery 
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| Raillery on Subjects not meet, and with Ta- 
tents unequal ; this Gentleman, I fay; in the 
10 ph and 106% Pages of his Poem, animad- 
verts upon me in the following Manner : | 
Since it is (ſays he) beyond all Contradiction 
7 evident, that we have & natural Senſe or Feeling 
of the ridiculous, and fince ſo good a Reaſon may 
be aſſigned to juſtifo the ſupreme Being for be- 
towing it; one cannot without Aſtoniſhment re- 
Aect on the Conduct of thoſe Men who imagine it 
for the Service of true Religion to viliſy and 
blacken it without Diſtinction, and endeavour to 
perſuade us that it is never applied but in a bad 
Cauſe. The Reaſon here given, to ſhew, that 
Rzdicule and Buffoonry may be properly employ- 
ed on erious and even ſacred Subjects, is admi- 
rable: it is, becauſe we have 4 natural Senſe 
or Heling 7 the ridiculous, and becauſe no Senſa- 
tion was: given us in vain; which would ferve juſt 
as well to excuſe Adultery or Inceft. For have 
we not as. natural a Senſe or Feeling of the 
Jo oluptuous | ? And was it not given for as good 
Purpoſes ? But he will ſay, it has it's proper 
Objects. And does he think, I will not ſay 
the ſame of his Senſe of Ridicule ? For | he 
Nretch' d a Point, when he told the Reader 
1 vilifed and blacken'd it without Diſtincti- 
on. The Thing I there oppos'd, was only, 


* 8 Diſpoſition to unreaſonable 
M rth®, 


Mirtbe. The abufve Way of Art and Raillery 


on ſerious Subjects b. With as little Truth 


could he ſay, that I endeauour d to perſuade the 


Public that it is never applied but in a bad 


Cauſe : For, in that very 'Place, I apologized 
for an eminent Writer who had 2” it toa 
good one ©, 

But, in the next Words, if be means by, 
is not, ought not to be, he gives me up all-I 
want. Nidicule (ſays he) is not concerned with 
mere ſpeculative Truth or Falſhood. Certainly, 
And, for that -very Reaſon I would exclude 
it from - thoſe Subjects. What need? he will 
ſay, For when was it ſo employed? Hold a 
little. Was it not concerned with mere ſpecu- 
lative Truth, when his Maſter ridiculed the 
Subject of Mr. Locke's Eſſay of Human Under- 
landing, in the Manner mentioned in my Pre- 
faces? Was it not ſo concerned too, when the 
ſame Noble Perſon ridiculed Revelation, i in the 
merry Story of the travelling Gentlemen, who 


put @ wrong Bias on their Reaſen in order to 


believe right ©? Unleſs, by mere ſpecula- 
tive Truths, he means, Truths of no Uſe: 
And for all ſuch, he has my free Leave to 


'Þ: x aid Ede dP. xii. © P, vi. &ſeq. 


© Dedication to the ift- Vol. D. L. p. xxvi. Note (b.) 


Char. II. Vol. III. Miſc. 2. c. 3. p. 99. : 
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his Poem, they are no improper Subject for 
his Talents. | 
He goes on, IT is not in 1 abſtraft Propofitions 
or Theorems, but in Actions and Paſſions, Good 
and Evil, Beauty and Deformity, that we find 
Materials for it; and all theſe Terms are re- 
lative, implying Approbation or Blame. The 
Reaſon. here given, why, not abſtract Propo- 
 fitions, &c. but Actions and Paſſions, &c. are 
the Subject of ridicule is, becauſe theſe latter 
are relative Terms implying Approbation and 
Blame. But are not the former as much re- 
lative Terms, implying Afſent and Denial? And 
does not an abſurd Propoſition, as frequently 
afford Materials for Ridicule as an abſurd 
Action ? Let the Reader determine by what 
he finds before him. To 4ſ then, (ſays he) 
whether Ridicule be a Teſt of Truth, is, in other 
Wards, to aſe whether that which is ridiculous 
can be morally true; can be juſt and becoming; 
or whether that which is juſt and becoming can 
be ridiculous. A Queſtion that does not deſerve 
a ſerious Anſwer. Why then did he put it? 
For it is of no body's aſking but his own. How- 
ever in Civility to his Maſter, or rather indeed 
to his Maſter's Maſters, the Ancient Sophiſts, 
who, we are told © in the Characteriſtics, ſaid 


ſomething very like it, I ſhall ſhew it de- 


e *Twas the Saying of an Antient Sage, that Humour was 
the only Teft of Ridicule. Vol. I. p. 74. 


I ſerves 


„ vii 
ſerves a very ſerious Anſwer. For how, I pray, 
comes it to paſs, that to aſk whether Ridicule 
be a Teſt of Truth, is the ſame Thing as to aſe 
whether that which is ridiculous can be morally 
true? As if, whatever Ridicule was applied to, 


as a Teft, muſt needs be ridiculous. Might 


not one aſk, Whether the Copel * be a Teſt 
of Gold, without incurring the Abſurdity 
of queſtioning whether the Matter of the 
Copel was not ſtandard Gold? What was the 
Man dreaming of ? That a Teft of Truth, and 
a Detection of Falſhood, were one and the ſame 
Thing ? or that it was the Practice to bring no- 
thing to the Te but what was known, before- 
hand, whether it was true or falſe? His Maſter 
ſeems much better vers'd in the Uſe of Things. 
He fays, + Now, what Rule or Meaſure is there 
in the World, except in conſidering the real Temper 
of” Things, to find which are truly ſerious, and 
which ridiculous ® And how can this be done, 
unleſs by applying the Ridicule To SEE WHE- 
THER IT WILL BEAR? 

But if the Reader be curious to ſee to the 
Bottom of this Affair, we muſt go a little 
deeper, Lord , we find, was willing to 


* chuſe this Inſtance of the Refiner's Copel, becauſe the 
Engliſh for it, which is Italian, is Teſt; from whence the 
latter Word was metapborically uſed to ſignify all Kinds 
of ſure Trial, This was proper to obſerve as our Poet 
ſeems not to know the Meaning of the Word. 


+ Char, Vol, I. p. 12. 
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viii „ .. 
know, as every honeſt Man would, whether 
thoſe things, which had the Appearance of 
Seriouſnefs and Sanctity, were indeed what 
they appeared. The plain way of coming to 
this Knowledge had been hitherto by the Teſt 
of Reaſon, But this was too long and too 
flow a Progreſs for ſo ſublimſe a Genius. He 
would go a ſhorter and a quicker Way to work, 
and do the Buſineſs by Ridicule, given us, as his 
Diſciple tells us, for this very End, to aid the 
tardy Steps of Reaſon. This therefore the No- 
ble Author would needs apply, to ſee whether 
theſe Appearances would bear the Touch. Now 
it was this ingenious Expedient, which I 
thought I had Cauſe to object to. For when 
you have applied this Touch, and that, to 
which it is applied, is found to bear it, what 
Reparation will you make to Truth, for the 
' ridiculous Light in which you have placed her, 
in order only, as you pretend, to judge right 
of her? Oh, for that, ſays his Lordſhip, ſhe 
has the Amends in her own Hands: Let her 
railley again; for why ſhould fair Honeſty be de- 
nied the Uſe of this Weapon x To this fo 
wanton a Liberty with facred Truth, I thought 
I had many. good Reaſons to oppoſe; and 
ſo, it ſeems, thought our Poet likewiſe : And 
therefore he endeavours to excuſe his Maſter, 
by putting another Senſe on the Application of 
Ruidicule as a Teft, which ſuppoſes the Truth 
Vol. I. p. 128. 
. or 


PRE 7 A c E. ix 
or Fal ſhood of the Thing tried, to be already 


known. But the Shift 1s unlucky ; for while 
it covers his Maſter, it expoſes himſelf. - For 
now it may be aſked, what-need of Ridicule 
at all, after the Truth is known; ſince you 
make its ſole Uſe to conſiſt in the Dijervery of 
the true State of Things? 

But the odd Fortune of our Poet's Pen 
makes the pleaſant Part of the Story. Here, 
we ſee, where he aims to make an abſurd Pro- 
poſition, for the Uſe of others, it proves a 


reaſonable one: Tis odds but we find him, 


before we have done, trying to make a reaſon- 
able one, for his own. Uſe, that turns out at 
laſt an Abſurdity. 


But let us come to the Philoſophy of his Criti- 


ciſm: FoR 7 15 moſt evident, that as in a metaphy- 


ical Propoſition offered to the Underſtanding for 


its Aſent, the Faculty of Reaſon examines the 


Terms of the Propoſition ; and finding one Idea, 
which was ſuppoſed equal to another, to be in 
Fact unequal, of Conſequence rejects the Pro- 
poſition as a Fulſbood: So in Objects offered to 
the Mind for its Efteem or Applauſe, the Fa- 
culty of Ridicule feeling an Incongruity in the 
Claim, urges the Mind to reject it with Laugh- 
ter and Contempt, And now, how does this 


ſublime Account, of Reaſon and Ridicule, 
prove the foregoing On. tion to be abſurd? 


Juſt 
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9 x PREFACE. 
1 Juſt as much, I ſuppoſe, as the Height of St, 
Paul's proves Grantham Steeple to ſtand 
awry. I, for my Part, can collect nothing 
from it, unleſs it be that the Poet thought 
; metaphyſical Propoſitions were the only proper 
| Objects of the Ungerftanding's Aſent, and the 
| Reaſon's Examination. 
| However, if it cannot prove what proceeds, 
he will try to make it infer what follows: 
When THEREFORE (ſays he) we 06- 
ſerve ſuch a Claim obtruded upon Mankind, and 
the inconſiſtent Circumſtances carefully concealed 
from the Eye of the Public, it is our Buſineſs, 
if the Matter be of Importance to Society, to 
drag out thoſe latent Circumſtances, and, by ſet- 
ting them full in View, convince the World how 
ridiculous the Claim is; and thus a dbublę Ad- 
vantage is gained; for we both detect the moral 
Falſbood fooner than in the Way of ſpeculative 
Enquiry, and impreſs the Minds of Men with 
a ſtronger Senſe of the Vanity and Error of its 
Authors, And this, and no more, is meant by 
the Application of Ridtcule, A little wore, if 
we may believe his Maſter : wha fays, it is 
not only to detect Error, but to try Truth, 
that is, in his own Expreſſion, to ſee whether 
zf will bear, But why all this a-do; for 
now, we ſee, no Body miſtook what was 
meant by the Appl. cation of Ridicule, but him- 
ſelf, 


PREFACE. xi 
ſelf, —As to what he faid before, that when 
Objects are offered to the Mind for its Eſteem 
and Applauſe, the Faculty of Ridicule, feeling 
an Incongruity in the Claim; urges the Mind to 
reject it with Laughter and Contempt ; it is 10 
expreſſed, as if he intended it not for the De- 
ſeription of the U/e, but the Eſſence of Ridi- 
zule, Whereas the Dealers in this Traſh fre- 
quently urge the Mind to reje&t many things 
with Laughter and Contempt, without feeling 
any other Þcongrutty, than in their own Pre- 
tenſions to Truth and Honeſty. And this c our 
Poet very well knows: 

For now he comes to the Point. But it 7s 
faid the Practice is dangerous; and may be 
inconſiſtent with the Regard we owe to Objects 


of real Dignity and Excellence. I anſwer, the 


Practice, FAIRLY MANAGED, Can never 
be dangerous. An Anſwer which has only taught 
me to reply, that the Uſe of Stilleto's and Poiſons, 
fairly managed, can never be dangerous. And 
yet all wiſe States, for the Security of its 
Members, when any of them have ſhewn a vio- 
lent Propenſity to theſe things, have ever for- 

bidden their promiſcuous Uſe and Sale. 
However, he allows at length, that Men 
may be diſhoneſt in obtruding Circumſtances fo- 
rergn to the Object; and we may be inadver- 
fent in allowing thoſe Circumſtances to impoſe upon 
b 2 us3 
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us ; but — but what? Why the SRNSE Or 
RivicuLe- ALWAYS JUDGES RIGHT, 
And, he had told us before, that this is a 
natural Senſe, and beſtowed upon us by the 
fupreme Being, to aid our tardy Steps in Pur- 
ſuit of Reaſon. Why, as he ſays, who can 
withſtand this? Nothing can be clearer ! 
Writers may be diſhoneſt ; Readers may be 
impoſed on; the Public may be miſled ; and 
Men may judge wrong. But what then, the 
Senſe of Ridicule always judges right, And 
while we can ſupport our Platonic Republic 
of Ideas, what fignifies what becomes of the 


| Faces Romuli, the Actions of the People. And 


ſo again it is, we ſee, in the Uſe of Poiſons : 
Though Men may be diſhoneſt in obtruding 
them, and we may be inadvertent enough to ſuf- 
fer them to impoſe upon us; yet what then? 


The Efficacy of Poiſon is without Malice; 


and does but do its kind; is a natural Pow- 
er, and beſtowed upon us by the ſupreme 
Being, to aid our tardy Steps in Purſuit of 
Vermin. — In Truth, one would imagine, by 
ſo extraordinary an Argument, that the Que- 
ſtion was not, of the Injury to Society by the 
Abuſe of Ridicule, but of the Injury to Ri- 
dicule itſelf. 

But let us hear him out : The Socrates of 
Ariſtophanes 7s as truly ridiculous a Character as 

ever 
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ever. was drawn, True; but it is not the Cha- 
racter of Socrates, the divine Moraliſt, and Fa- 
ther of ancient Wiſdom. Indeed! — But then, 
if, like the true Sofia, in the other Comedy, 
he muſt bear the Blows of his fictitious Bro- 
ther, what ſignifies it to injured Virtue, to tell 
us, that he did not deſerve them? _ 


What then? (ſays he) did the Ridicule of 


the Poet hinder the Philoſopher from detecting 
and diſelaiming thoſe foreign Circumſtances 
which he had falſely introduced into his Cha- 
rater, and thus rendering the Satirift doubly 
ridiculous in his Turn. See here again! all 
his Concern, we find, 1s, leſt good Raillery 
ſhould be beat at its own Weapons. No, 
indeed, I cannot ſee how it could poſſi- 


bly Hinder the Philoſopher from detecting and 


diſelaiming. But this it did, which ſurely de- 


ſerves a little Reflection, it hindered the Peo- 
ple from ſeeing what he had detected and 
diſclaimed —— A mighty Conſolation, truly, 
to expiring Virtue, that he diſclaimed the 
Fool's Coat they had put upon him ; though 


it ſtook to him like a Sambenito; and at laſt 


brought him to his Execution, 


But what is the Sacrifice of a Socrates now 


and then, to ſecure the free Uſe of that in- 


eſtimable Blefling, Buffoonry ? So thinks our 


Poet; when all the Anſwer he gives to ſo na- 
tural, 
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illuſtrate. 


te PREFACE 
tural, ſo compaſſionate an Objection as this 
No : but it nevertheleſs had an ill Influence on 
the Minds of the People, is telling us a Story 
of the Atheiſt Spinoza; while the Godlike 
Socrates is left neglected, and in the Hands of 
his Judges; whither Ridicule, this noble Guide 


of Truth, had ſafely brought him. 
But let us hear the concluding Anſwer 


which the reſpectable Spinoza is employed to 
And jo (ſays he) has the Reaſon- 
ing of Spinoza made many Atheiſts; he has 


founded it indeed on Suppofitions utterly falſe ; 


but allow him theſe, and his Concluſions are uns 
avoidably true. And if we muſt reject the Uſe 
of Ridicule becauſe, by the Impoſition of falſe Cir- 
cumſtances, things may be made to ſeem ridicu- 
lous, which are not ſo in themſelves; why we 
ought not in the ſame Manner to reject the Uſe 
of Reaſon, becauſe, by proceeding on falſe Prin- 


ciples, Concluſions will appear true which are 
impolſible in Nature, let the vehement and ob- 


ſtinate Declaimers againſt Ridicule determine. 
Nay, we dare truſt it with any one; whoſe 
Common Senſe is not all turned to Tae What! [ 


becauſe Rx ASON, the Guide of Lite, the Sup- 


port of Religion, the Inveſtigator of Truth, 
muſt be {till uſed tho! it be continually Subject 
to Abuſe; therefore RID Ic RE, the paultry Buf- 


foon of Reaſon, muſt have the ſame Indulgence ! 


Becauſe 
3 


P R E F ACE. xv 
Becauſe a King muſt be intruſted with Go- 


yernment, tho he may miſuſe his Power; 
therefore the King's Fool ſhall be ſuffer'd to 
play the Madman! But upon what Footing 
ſtandeth this extraordinary Claim ? Why, we 
have a natural Senſe of the Ridiculous ; and the 
Ridiculous has a natural Feeling of the Incon- 
gruous ; and then who can forbear 
laughing ? If to this, you add Taſt, Beauty, 
Defermity, Moral- ſenſe Moral-rectitude, Mo- 
ral. falſbood, you have then, I think, the 
whole Theory of the Ridiculous. But 1 can 
tell him of a plain Eng/;/h Proverb worth all 
his Modiſh Ideas of Beauty and Virtue put to- 
gether, and that is, To BE MERRY AND 
WISE. Which concerns him nearer than one 
may think. For who would imagine, that 
while he was ſupporting Ridicule from the 
Charge of Abuſe, he ſhould be ſupplying his 
Adverſary with a freſh and flagrant Exception to 
his own Plea ? Not indeed, that the Com- 
ment difgrac'd the Text; or that there was 
much Incongruity in pleading for a Fault he 
had juſt then committed. But ſo it is, kind 
Reader, that, where he is marſhalling the 
ſeveral Claſſes of Folly in human Life, he 
places the whole Body of the Chriſtian Clergy 
in the Firſt and Foremoſt : Amongſt thoſe, 
who, he tells us, aſſume ſome de wu Auality or 


"0 - aon 


xvi PREFACE. 


Poſſeſſion which evidently does not being 0 10 
them *, 
« Others, of s graver Mien, behold ; adored 
« With holy Enſigns, how ſublime they move, 


« And, bending oft their ſanctimonibus Eyes, 
Take homage of the Simple- minded Throng, 


ce AMBASSADORS of Heav'n.” 


And well do they deſerve his Moral-ridicule, 
ſuppoſing them to be drawn ke. For, if I 
underſtand any Thing of his Colouring, the 
Features are, Pride, Hypocriſy, Fraud, and Im- 
poſture, I call it an Inſult on the whole Body 


of the Clergy, becauſe I know of no Part of 


them who hold that the Minifiry of the Goſ- 
pel (or, as St. Paul calls it, of Reconciliation) 


as given them by the Religion of Chriſt, but 


hold likewiſe, with the ſame Apoſtle (who 
ſpeaks of himſelf here as a ſimple Miniſter of 


the Goſpel) that they are AMBASSADORS for 


Chriſt ©,——But let it go like what it is, a poor 
pitiful Joke of his Maſter's*, and ſpoil'd too 
in the telling. The Dulneſs of the Ridicule 
will ſufficiently attone for the Abuſe of it. And 
I may find Time to call the Great Man of 
Taft himſelf to account, for his fo frequent 
and ill employed Raillery * REL1G10N, | 


. 49- > p. 96. v4. 2% « Char. 
vol II.. p. _ Third Edit. _ 
| REMARKS 


REMARKS 


on ſeveral 


Occasonar ReLECTIONs, 


| H E State of Authorſhip, ia 


State of War: In which, eſpecially 
if it be an holy War, every Man's 
hand is get, not againſt his Enemy, but his Bro- 


tber. But as theſe furious fighting men are 


generally as much miſtaken in the uſe of their 
Arms, as in the Objects of their Reſentments, 
there is ſeldom any great Harm done. I ſpeak 


for myſelf. I have found none. And in- 


deed no wonder. I have been all the while 
very much out of the queſtion. For my An- 
ſwerers write not ſo properly againſt me, as 
for ſomething they like better than me. This, 
for his dear Orthodoxy; That, for his dearer 
Philoſophers; A third, for his Lawyers; A 


fourth, for his Caballifts; - A fifth, for him- 


flf; and a ſixth for, I don't know what, 
A 2 beſides 


that of Nature be, is certainly a 
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4 Remarks on ſeveral " 
beſides the pure Love of Scribbling *. . So that 


I have been now, for ſome time, only a 


filent Looker-on ; to fee how the Public and 
they would get acquainted. I have given 
them full Liberty to tr what They can make 
of it, or It of them: and wiſh them better 
hack with their Readers Intellects than I have 


had with theirs. For, from the firſt to the 


laſt of them, their conſtant cry has been, 
They dh not  underRand.. ne. Now, though I 
can allow this to be a better Reaſon for their 
writing at mie than any they have hitherto 
aſſigned; yet it would be a very bad one for 
my anſwering them; becauſe it would keep 
me engaged 7:1] they did underfland me; which 
I prefume no gentle Reader would think a 
reaſonable Task for one born when human 


Life is at the ſhorteſt, * When therefore 1 
took my laſt leave of the whole Tribe, in the 


Perſon of their great Exemplar and Archetype, 
the learned Advocate of Pagan Philoſophy, I 
engaged, that if any Writers more equal to the 
ſubje& ſhould come abroad, I would return their 
Civility and fair Argument in ſuch ſort as that 


the World ſhould ſee I eſteemed every ſincere 


Inquirer after Truth rather as a Friend to the 
Publick than an n to myſelf. Since 


2 Weber, Tillard, W* . Bate, Morgan, Pott. 
that 


Occafs onal N 5 5 
that time, the Misfortune I had of differing 


in Opinion from ſome Writers of great Merit 


and Learning has been the diſagreeable Oc- 
caſion of FE me of my Promiſe. 

8 E S I. 
See Div. Leg. book iv. ſect. 6. 2 In. 


© F theſe, the firſt place would be due to 
my very learned Friend, the Author of 
the elegant and uſeful Letter um Rome; who, 


taking entirely to himſelf what was meant in 


general of the numerous Writers on the ſame 
Subject, and the more numerous Followers of 
the ſame Hypotheſis, hath done a“ Notion of 
mine the Honour of his Confutation, in a 
Poſtfeript to that Letter. But the fame 
friendly Conſiderations, which induced him to 
end the Poſtſcript with declaring his Unwil- 


lingneſs to enter further into Contr overly with 


me, have diſpoſed me not to enter into it at 
all. This, and neither any Neglect of him, 
nor any Force I apprehend in his Arguments, 
have kept me filent. In the mean time, I owe 
ſo much both to myſelf and the Public, as to 


take notice of a Miſrepreſentation of my Argu- 


nent; and a Change of the Queſtion in Diſpute 


b Div. Leg. lib. iv. $ 6. ſub fin. 
between 
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between us: Without which Notice, the Con- 
troverſy (as I agree to leave it in his Hands) 
could ſcarce receive an equitable Deciſion. The 

Miſrepreſentation J ſpeak of is in theſe words, 
« He [the Author of the D. L.] allows that 
« the Writers, who have undertaken to deduce 
« the Rites of Popery from Paganiſm, have 
« ſhewn an exact and ſurpriſing Likeneſs be- 
« tween them in a great Variety of Inſtances, 
This (fays he) one would think, is allowing 
te every thing that the Cauſe demands: It is 
&« every thing, I dare lay, that thoſe Writers 
« deſire e. That it is every thing thoſe 
Writers deſire, I can eaſily believe, ſince I ſee 
my learned Friend himſelf hath taken it for 
granted, that theſe two Aſſertions, 1. The 
Religion of the preſent Romans derived from 
that of their heathen Anceſtors; and, 2. An 
exact Conformity or Uniformity rather f Wor- 
ſhip between Popery and Paganiſm, are con- 
vertible Propoſitions. For, undertaking, as 
his Title Page informs us, to prove, the Religion 
of the preſent Romans derived from that of their 
heathen Anceſtors ; and having gone through 
his Arguments, he concludes them in theſe 
Words, © But it 1s high time for me to con- 
“ clude, being perſuaded, if I do not flatter 


< Poſtſcript, p. 228. 
LE myſelf 
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« myſelf too much, that I have ſufficiently | 


« made good WHAT I FIRST UNDERTOOK 
&« To PROVE, an exact Conformity or Uni- 
« formity rather of Worſhip between Popery 
cc and Paganiſm*”, But what he undertook 
to prove, we ſee, was, The Religion of the 
preſent Romans derived from their heathen An- 
ceſtors. That I have, therefore, as my learn- 


ed Friend obſerves, allowed every thing thoſe 


Writers defire, is very likely. But then, whe- 
ther I have allowed every thing that the Cauſe 
demands, is another Queſtion, Which I think 
can never be determined in the Affirmative, till 
it be ſhewn that no other probable Cauſe can 
be aſſigned of this exact Conformity between 
Papiſts and Pagans, but a Borrowing or Deri- 
vation from one to the other, And I gueſs, 
this is not now ever likely to be done, ſince 
I myſelf have have actually aſſigned another 
probable Cauſe, namely, the ſame Spirit of Su- 
perſtition operating in equal Circumſtances. 

But this juſtly celebrated Writer goes on— 
« This Queſtion according to his [the Author 
« of the D. L.] Notion is not to be decided 
by Facts, but by a Principle of a different 
“Kind, @ ſuperior Knowledge of human Na- 
« fure . Here I am forced to complain of 

à Letter, p. 224. 
* Poſtſcript, p. 228. 
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A wunt of Candour, a want not © l w 
learned Friend. For, whence is it, I would ask, 
that he collects, har, according to my Notion, 
this Queſtion is not fo be decided by Facts, but a 
feperivr Knowledge of human * Nature | ? F rom 
any thing I have fad ? Or from any thing I 
have omitted to fay ? Surely, not Av any 
thing I have ſaid, (the he ſeems to inſinuate 
fo much by putting the Words, 2 ſuperior 
Knowledge of buman Nature in Italick Cha- 
racers, as they are called) becauſe I leave him 
in poſſeſſion of his Facts, and give them all 
their full Validity; which he himſelf obſerves; 
and, from thence, as we ſee, endeavours to 
draw ſome Advantage to his Hypotheſis: Nor 
from any thing I have omitted to ſay; for, in 
the ſhort Paragraph where I delivered my 
Opinion, and, by reaſon of its Evidence, of- 
. fered but one ſingle Argument in its Support, 
that Argument ariſes from a ſuppoſed FacT, 
viz. that the ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms in queſtion 
were many Ages later than the Converſion of the 
imperial City to the Chriſtian Faith : Whence 
I concluded that the ruling Churchmen could 
have no Motive in borrowing from Pagan Cu- 
ſtoms, either as they were then faſhionable in 
themſelves, or reſpectable for the Number or 
Quality of their Followers. The Suppofition 

3 . 
3 


I could. eafily convert into a Proof, were I 
not reſtrained by the Conſiderations before 
ſpoken of. And what makes this the more 
extraordinary is, that my learned Friend him- 
ſelf immediately afterwards quotes theſe words; 
and then tells the Reader that /e Argument 
confiſts of an HISTORICAL FACT and of 
a Conſequence deduced from it. It appears 
therefore, that, according to my Notion, the 
Queſtion 2c to be decided by Facts, and not by 
a ſuperior Knowledge of human Nature. Yet 
I muſt confeſs I then thought, and do fo 
ſtill, that a ſuperior Knowledge of humam 
Nature would do no Harm, as it might 
enable Men to judge better of Facts than 
we generally find them accuſtomed to do. 
But will this excuſe a candid Repreſenter for 
ſaying, that the Queſtion, according to my No- 
tion, was not to be decided by Facts, but a ſu- 
perior Knowledge of human Nature? However, 
to do my learned Friend all Juſtice, I muſt 
needs ſay, that, as if theſe were only Words of 
Courſe, or Words of Controverſy, he goes on, 
thro' the Body of his Poſtſcript, to invalidate 
my Argument from Fact; and we hear no 
more of a ſuperior Knowledge of human Na- 
ture than in this Place where it was boon gens in 
to be laughed at. 
As to the Argument, it muſt even ſhift for 
itfelf. It has done more Miſchief already than 
I: I was 
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To Remarks on ſeveral 
I was aware of: And forced my learned Friend 
to extend his Charge from the modern to the 
ancient Church of Rome. For my Argument, 
from the /ow Birth of the Superſtitions in Que- 
ſtion, coming againſt his ypotheſis after he had 
once and again declared the Purpoſe of his Let- 
ter to be the expoſing the heatheniſh Idolatry 
and Superſtition of the preſent Church of” Rome ; 
he was obliged, in ſupport of that Hpotheſis, 
to ſhew that even the early Ages of the Church 
were not free from the Infection. Which 
hath now quite ſhifted the Subject with the 
Scene, and will make the Argument of his 
Piece from henceforth to run thus, The Reli- 
gion of the preſent Romans derived from their 
early Chriſtian Anceſtors ; and theirs, from the 
neighbouring Pagans. To ſpeak freely, my 
Reaſoning (which was an Argument ad ho- 
minem, and, as ſuch, I thought would have been 
reverenced) reduced the learned Writer to this 

Dilemma; either to allow the Fact, and give 
up his Hypotheſis; or to deny the Fact, and 
change his Queſtion. And he has choſen the 
latter as the leſſer Evil. For a ſimple Queſtion is 
but like a Wife to wrangle with; and when 
we loſe one we eaſily find another. But the Hy- 
pothefis begot upon it, is of the Nature of one's 
Offspring, whoſe Loſs perhaps is irreparable. 
J find, however, his Lincoln's Inn Advocate 
never thought him wedded to his Queſtion ; | 
| for 


Occaſional Reflectious. 11 


for he takes the Change of it, like the Change 


of a Miſtreſs, for Politeneſß; and has accuſed 


me not only of ill breeding, but of Contra- 
diftion, becauſe I would not change it too. 
I had /hewn, in my fir/t Volume of the Div. 
Leg. that the ancient Chriſtians of Greece had 


borrowed ſeveral forms of Speech from the Pa- 


gan Myſteries: And in my ſecond, I had de- 
ed that the modern Chriſtians of Rome had 


borrowed ſeveral Forms of Worſhip from the 


Pagan Ritual. On which, our Advocate catch- 
ing me at this Advantage, thus candidly expoſtu- 
lates with me. Thus the SAME Fact, when it 
tends to prove a part of a favourite Hypotheſis 
1s in your Hands notoriouſly true; but it is no 
ſooner made uſe of by the ingenious Author jo 
often mentioned [Dr. M.] than it proves to be 
an utter Miſtabe . And again, the DIF PE- 
RENT OPINIONS Which on different Occaſions 
you have entertained of this Matter, may ſerve 
to teach us, &c. &c b. But let me aſſure this 
Writer, that when I ſpoke of the Ancients 
borrowing Words from the Pagan Myſteries, I no 


more meant the Moderns borrowing Rites from 


their open Worſhip, than, when © I ſpoke of An- 


fwerers by Profeſſion, meant Te, by Pro- 
1 better from a Gentleman of Lincoln Inn, Page 5 8; 


b Page 59. 
© See — to fecond Vol. of Div. Leg. p. 4. 
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12 Remarks on ſeveral. 
Jaſion; who, without flattering them, I may 
ſay, deſerve as little the Character there given 
of the ſaid Anſiberers as I do the Calumnies 
here beſtowed by this Letter Writer. 

But his Charge of Contradiction was excuſa- 
ble. The Doctor had led him up to the primitive 
Church, and there he found me; and there he 
{ſuppoſed I had always been: And ſeeing me not 


quite conformable to the Doctor's Deciſions, 
he would quarrel with me for a Schiſmatic. 


But I can eaſily overlook this, (that he took 
upon truſt, as he did his Greek) for the fake 
of fo charitable Otfice as the teaching me 
how to write; Which he kindly profeſſes to 
be the whole Purpoſe of his Letter. 

Muy learned Friend will excuſe my wats, 
thus much of a Controverſy which he knows, 
from the Time of the firſt Publication of his 

Poſtſeript, I had intended not to keep up, 
But thus much was neceſſary to ſtate it truly, 
and to hold it fairly on the Foot whereon he 
firſt placed it, and I had left it. As to the 
Subject itſelf, ſo curious and intereſting, if 
ever I ſhould be diſpoſed to treat it at large, 
as poſſibly I may, I would chuſe to do it in 
Thefr, and not in Po of any particular 
Controverſy. | 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. 
See Div. Leg. book iv. ſect. 4. 


TH E firſt Writer I am concerned with 
is the reverend Dr. Richard Pococke : 
Who, in his late Book of Travels, hath a 


Chapter on the ancient Hieroglyphics of the 


Egyptians, wherein, in oppoſition to my Ac- 
count of the Nature of that Kind of Writing, 
he expreſſeth himſelf as follows. — If Hie- 
« roglyphical Figures ſtood for Words or 
Sounds that ſignified certain things, the 
« Power of Hieroglyphics ſeems to be the 
« ſame as of a Number of Letters compoſing 


« ſuch a Sound, that by Agreement was made 


« to ſignify ſuch a thing. For Hieroglyphics, 
« as Words, ſeem to have ſtood for Sounds, 
and Sounds ſignify Things; as for inſtance, 
it might have been agreed that the Figure of 
a Crocodile might ſtand for the Sound that 
meant what we call Malice: The children 
of the Prieſts were early taught that the 
Figure of a Crocodile ſtood for ſuch a Sound, 
and, if they did not know the Meaning of 
the Sound, it would certainly ſtand with 
them for a Sound; though, as the Sound, 

| ee | 
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it ſignified alſo a Quality or Thing; and 


* they might afterwards be taught the Mean- 
Ing of this Sound ; as words are only Sounds, 


which Sounds we agree ſhall ſignify. ſuch 

and ſuch things; ſo that, to Children, 
Words only ſtand for Sounds, which relate 
to ſuch Things as they know nothing of; 
and, in this Senſe, we ſay Children learn 


many Things like Parrots, what they do 


not underſtand, and their Memories are 
exerciſed only about Sounds, till they are 
inſtructed in the Meaning of the Words, 
This I thought it might be proper to ob- 
ſerve, as ſome ſay Hieroglyphics flood for 
Things and not for Words, if Sounds articu- 
lated in a certain manner are Words. And 
tho” it may be ſaid, that in this caſe, when 
different Nations, of different Languages, 
agree on common Characters, that ſtand for 
certain Things they agree on, that then ſuch 
Figures ſtand for Things : 'This will be al- 
lowed ; but then they ſtand for Sounds too, 
that is, the Sounds in each Language that 
Genify ſuch Things: And, as obſerved be- 
fore, to Children, who know nothing of 


che ſeveral Things they ſtand for; to them 
they are only Marks that expreſs ſuch and 


ſuch Sounds: 80 8 theſe Figures ſtand 
ce not 


© not for Things alone, but as Words, for 
«© Sounds and Things“. 
The Deſign of this Paſſage, the Reader ſees, 


is to oppoſe the Principle I went upon, in ex- 


plaining the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, that they 


food for Things, and not for Words. But that is 
all he ſees ; for the obſcure Expreſſion, arifing 
from a Confuſion of Ideas, will not ſuffer 
one to do more than gueſs at the Proof 
he aims at; which ſeems to be this, — That 
Hieragiyphics cannot be ſaid to ſtand for 
Things only ; becauſe Things being denoted 
by Words or Sounds ; and Hieroglyphics ex- 
_ citing the Idea of Sounds (which are the Notes 
of Things,) as well as the Idea of the Things 
themſelves, Hieroglyphics ſtand both for Sounds 
and Things. This ſeems to be his Argument, 
put into intelligible Language. But, for fear 
of miſtaking him, let us confine aurkavel to 
his own Words. 

F hieroglyphical Figures (ſays he) ſtocd for 
Words or Sounds that ſignified certain Things, the 
Power of Hieroglyphics ſeems to be the ſame as 
of a Number of Letters compoſing ſuch a Sound 
that by Agreement was made to ſignify ſuch 
a Thing, Without doubt, if Hieroglyphics 


** 228, 229, of a Book intitled, 4 Deſeription of the 
Eaſt, &c. 
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16 | Remarks on Ave 
ſtood for Sounds, they were of the Nature 
of Words, which ſtand for Sounds. But this 
is only an hypothetical Propeſition : Let us ſee 
therefore how he proves it. 
Fox Hieroglyphics, as wende, * 
fo have flood for Sounds, and Sounds  fanify 
Things ; as for Inflance, it xi HT have been 
agreed that the Figure of a Crocodile MIGHT 
fland for the ſame Sound that meant what we 
call Malice. The Propriety of the Expreſſion 
is as remarkable as the Force of the Reaſon- 
ing. 1. Inſtead of ſaying, but Hieroglypbics, 
he ſays, for Hieroglyphics ; which not expreſ- 
ſing an lation, but implying a Reaſon, ob- 
ſcures the Argument he would illuſtrate. 
2. He ſays, Hieroglyphics, as Words, ſeem 10 
have flood for Sgunds, Juſt before he ſaid, . 
Hieroglyphics ſtood for Words oR Sounds. Here 
they are As Yords, or, like Words, and ſeem 
to ſtand FOR Sound. What muſt we ſtick to? 
are Words Sound? or, do they fand for 
Sound? He has given us both to chuſe of. But 
it is fit himſelf ſhould chuſe firſt : Which not 
having yet done, we go on, 3. Laſtly, to com- 
plete all, he corroborates this ſeeming Truth by 
an Enflance, in which the Pofibility of its ſtand- 
ing for a Sound is made a Proof of the Likeli- 
Peod of its ſo doing; IT MIGHT (ſays he) have 
| | | been 
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heen agreed that the Figure of 4 Crocodile 
an T — a} Se. 

But he makes amends for his fra Ditfi- 
dence. in what follows. The Children of the 
Priefts were early taught that the Figure of a 
Crocodile ſtood for fuch a Sound, and if they did 
not know the meaning of the Sound it would cer- 
tainly land with them for a Sound. This in- 
deed is an Anecdote. But where did he 
learn that theſe Children, before they 
could decipher the Sounds of their own Lan- 
guage, were taught Hieroglyphics ? Till now, 
Hieroglyphics were underſtood to be reſerve 
for thoſe * nfiruQted in their ſecret and myſte- 
rious Science. But let us ſuppoſe that they 
were taught to Children amongft their firſt 
Elements: Yet even here, as we ſhall fee from 
the Nature of the Thing, they could never 
ſtand as Marks for Words or Sounds. When a 
Child is taught the Power of Letters, he learns 
that thoſe Letters, that eompoſe the Word, Malice, 
for inſtance, expreſs the Sound : which, naturally 
ariſing from a Combination of the feveral 
Powers of each Letter, ſhews him that the 
Letters ſtand for fach a Sound or Word. But 
when he is taught that the Figure or Picture 
of a Crocodile fignifies Malice, he as naturally 
and neceſſarily conceives (tho' he knows not. 
the 1 of the Word) that it ſtands for 
C 


ſome 


18 Remarks on ſeveral 
ſome Thing, ſignified by that Word, and not 
for a Sound: becauſe there is no natural Con- 
nexion between Figure and a Sound, as there is 
between Figure and a Thing. And the only 
| Reaſon why the Word Malice intervenes, in 
this Connexion, is becauſe of the Neceſſity 
of the Uſe of Wards to diſtinguiſh Things, 
and rank them into ſorts. But the verieſt 
Child could never be ſo childiſh as to conceive 
that, when he was told the Figure of a Beaſt 
with four Legs and a long Tail ſignified Ma- 
lice, that it ſignified the Sound of Malice; any 
more than if he were told it ſignified a Croco- 
dile, that it ſignified. the Sound of the Word 
Crocodile The Truth is, the Ignorant often 
miſtake Words for Things, but never, Things 
for Words. The former is ſo true that they 
frequently take the name of a Thing for its 
Nature; and reſt contented in the Knowledge 
which that gives them. I remember a coun- 
try Fellow ſtareing at the Picture of an Ele- 
phant, a thing he had never ſeen before, 
aſked his Friend who ſtood by, What it was ? 
and, on his anſwering, that it was he great 
Czar ; inquired no further, but went away well 
ſatisfied in his Acquaintance with the ſtrange 
Beaſt. Yet I apprehend he did not underſtand 
his Informer to mean that it ſignified only the 
Sound of that Word. But perhaps our Au- 
5 | thor. 


Occaſional Reflections. 19 
thor will ſay, the Caſes are different; that the 
Elepbant was a mere Picture, and the Croco- 
dile a Sign or Mark, But I have proved at 
large that the ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
were at firſt mere Pictures; and that all the 
Alteration they received, in becoming Marks, 
was only the having their general Uſe of con- 
veying Knowledge rendered more extenſive 
and expeditious, 

To proceed; our Author confiders next 
what he apprehends may be thought an Ob- 
jection to his Opinion. And tho (ſays he) it 
may be ſaid that, in this Caſe, where different 
Nations of different Languages agree on common 
Characters, that fland for certain Things they 
agree on, that then ſuch Figures ſtand for Things. 
To which he anſwers, This will be albived, 
but then they ſtand for Sounds too, that is, the 
Sounds in each Language that ſignify ſuch Things. 


He who can allow this, and without Injury to 


his Cauſe, need be under no Fear of ever giv- 
ing his Adverſary Advantages. We may ex- 
pet to hear him ſay next, when diſputing 
about the Colour of an Object, — that it 15 


Black, will be allowed ; but then it is White 


too. For a Mark for Things can no more be a 


Mark for Sounds, than Black can be White, 
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perty excludes the other: Thus, if hieroglyphic 
Marks ſtand for Things, and are uſed as com- 
mon Characters by varions Nations differing in 
Speech and Language, they cannot ſtand for 
Sounds; becauſe theſe Men expreſs the ſame 
Thing by different Sounds; unleſs, to remove 
this Difficulty, he will go farther, and ſay, 
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Word (to uſe his own Language) ſtood for one 
Sound, but, that it ſtands for an Hundred. 
Again, if hreroglyphic Marks ſtand for Sounds, 

they cannot ſtand for Things : Not for thoſe 

Things which are 7207 onified by ſuch Sounds; 

this himſelf will allo: Nor yet, J affirm, 

for thoſe which are; becauſe it is the Sound 
that ſtands for the Thing ſignified by the 

Sound, and not the hieroglyphic Mark. But 


_ groſs, tho' leſs glaring, namely, that Words 
that theſe Figures (viz. Hieroglyphics) ſtand not 


for Things alone, but, as Words, for Sounds 
and Things. An unhappy Illuſtration ! which 
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all this Miſtake proceeded from another as 


fland both for Sounds and Things, which we 


now come to. For he concludes thus, So 


The Reaſon is the ſame in both; the one Pro- 


2 


has all the Defects, both in point of Senſe and 


not, as he did before, that one Hieroghyphic 


pen 
7 bl 


Occaſional Reflections. 21 
For if, by Words, he meant articulated Sounds, 
then the Expreflion is Nonſenſe; as affirming, 
that Sounds ſtand for Sounds. And that he 
meant fo is poſſible, becauſe, in the Beginning 
of the Paſſage quoted, he uſes Words for 
articulate Sounds Hieroglyphics, fays he, 


flood for Words ox Sounds, But if, by Words, 
he meant Letters, (and that he might mean ſo, 


is poſſible likewiſe, for he preſently afterwards 
uſes Words in that Senſe too — Hieroglyphics 
as Words, ſays he, ſeem to have flood for Sounds 


then the Propoſition is only wide; ; the plain 


Truth being this, Letters fland for Sounds only; 
which Sounds they naturally produce; as 


Sounds arbitrarily denote Things. 


But to be a little more particular ; as in this 


Diſtinction lies the Judgment which is to be 


made, if ever it be rightly made, of the Con- 
troverſy between us. All this Confuſion of 
counter-reaſoning proceeds, as we obſerved be- 
fore, firſt; from not reflecting that Letters, 
which ſtand for Words, and Hieroglyphics 
which ſtand for Things, have not an arb:- 


trary but natural Deſignation. For as the 


Powers 6f Letters naturally produce Words or 


Sounds, ſo the Figures of Hieroglyphics na- 


turally ſignify Things: Either more imply, 


when they expreſs Subſtances; or more arti- 


C 3 ficially, 
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22 Remarks on ſeveral 
ficially, when they denote Modes; yet in nei- 

ther Caſe arbitrarily : but by Repreſentation in 
the firſt, and by Analogy in the laſt. Secondly, 
from his not conſidering, that as we cannot 
think nor converſe about Things either accu- 
rately or intelligibly without Words, fo their 
Intervention becomes neceſſary in explaining 
the Marks of Things. But therefore, to make 
Hieroglyphics the Marks of Sounds, becauſe 
Sounds accompany Things, would be as abſurd 
as to make Letters the Marks of Things, be- 
cauſe Things accompany Sounds. And, who 
ever (beſides our Author) ſaid that Letters /ig- 
nified Things as well as Sounds? unleſs he had a 
Mind to confound all human Meaning, It 
he choſe to inſtruct, or even to be underſtood, 
he would ſay, that Letters naturally produced 
Sounds or Words; and that Words arbitrarily 
denoted Things: And had our Author ſpoken 
the ſame intelligible Language, and told us that 
Hieroglyphics naturally expreſſed Things, and 
that Things were arbitrarily denoted by Words, 

he would indeed have ſpared both of us the 
preſent Trouble, but then he had faid nothing 
new. But it is poſſible. he might be led into 
His Concluſion by miſtaking, for Egyptian, a 
ridiculous Kind of rebus-writing more ridicu- 
Touſly called Hieroglyphics, the ſenſeleſs A- 
muſements 


4 * 
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muſement of our idle People, in which, in- 
deed, the Figures ſtand, only for Sounds. As 
for thoſe ſignificative Figures properly called 
Hieroglyphics, they never denoted other than 
Things. If there ever were an Exception, it 
was in a late Traveller ; whoſe ſignificative 
Egyptian Figures, I am told, are not ſo pro- 
perly the Repreſentatives of the Things them- 
ſelves, as of the Writer's Words, or his verbal 
Deſcriptions to the Ingraver. — But there is no 
End of correcting the Extravagancies of a per- 
verſe Imagination. Here we have one, who is 
for making the Egyptian Hieroglyphics a Kind 
of Letters: We have lately heard of another, 
ſtill more at Defiance with common Senſe, 
who is for making the Hebrew Letters a Kind 
of Hieroglyphic Characters. And this with- 
out ever having travelled for it. 


2 See Propoſals for printing by Subſcription the Book of Job in 
the Hebrew Character, and now firfl Decyphered into Engliſh, 
dated July 1, 1743. From which, I ſhall beg Leave to bor- 
row a Specimen of the Undertater*s Reaſoning and Eloquence. 
To obviate (ſays he) any Scruples of Alarm which the Appearance 
of Novelty and Paradox might occaſion, it may be proper to acquaint 
the Reader ——W hat ?—that the new Verſion of Job, now: offered 
to the Public, was made independently of any Tranſlation, Com- 
mentator, or Critic, &c. Without doubt it was a ready way 
to quiet all Alarms, ariſing from the Appearance of Novelty, 
to tell his Readers, the Appearance was real. But perhaps 
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=_ Remarks on ſeveral 
But our Author ſeems to have been miſled 
by a wrong Imagination; that the Public 
would expect it of a Traveller to be intimately 
converſant in all the old Learning and Religion 
of the Places he had viſited : As if theſe were to 


by —— ebviating any Scruples of Alarm, this great Linguiſt 
might mean, what the Words naturally imply, the freeing his 
Reader from any Scruplcs about the Uncharitableneſs of being 
alarmed to one's Neighbours Diſcredit without very apparent 
Cauſe. And if this were his Meaning, he has certainly ſet his 


| Reader's Conſcience at Eaſe. But with Regard to the Alarm 
itſelf, I know but one way of ſtilling hat; which is, the 


reaſonable Proſpe& his Reader has that this, which is now a 
Novelty and Paradox, is likely to continue ſo. | 

He goes on —— ln the mean time, if the ſagacious Reader is 
prompted to ſearch after Truth, too long concealed in her myſte- 
rious Receſſes let him guard againſt all Syflematical Notions, 
and aſſume no other Hypotheſis but this, that the beſt Senſe which 
can be affixed to the Hebrew Letters, conſiſtently with the Con- 
text, and with the Laws of the Character, is the genuine Senſe 
of the Writer. The Context, does he ſay? Why, the Con- 
text is yet to make; as well as the Senſe that is to be affixed 


tio the Hebrew Letters. And if, when he has them both in 


his Hands, he can't make them agree, he muſt be the very 
dulleſt of all his bungling Tribe. The Man had heard, ſome. 
where or other, of that trite critical Canon, of interpreting 
agreeably to the Context, which means only that the Parts 
ſhould conform to the whole, and to one another ; and the 


more obſcure be explained by the more intelligible : And this, 
he has innocently applied to Parts and a Whole that are to be 


all of his own making ; which he may make as obſcure at 
leaſt, if not as intelligible as he pleaſes. | 
be 
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be picked out of the Rubbiſh of the dead Walls 
in which they were once contained, rather than 
from the living Monuments of their contem- 
porary Inhabitants. But ſure the learned World 
is leſs unreaſonable ; this would exceed even 


Having thus ſtrongly plumed himſelf with his Grey-Gooſe 


Quill, he at length takes his Flight. Thus preparcd (he 
ſays) he will defy Difficulty and ſcorn Aſſiſtance ; efteeming an 


officious Hint an A Front to his Genius, or ſuſpecting he wwas en- 


died the Pleaſure of inveſtigating the Theorem. Fantaſtic 
Glory ! ſhort-lived Pleaſure | that muſt vaniſh into Indignation, 


' for not having ſooner perceived fo tranſparent an Artifice. But 


here we leave him. He now ſoars out of Sizht, and becomes 
inſcrutable to mortal Eyes. 

Indeed, he might have paſſed without any Notice at all, 
had he not betrayed his Kind when he attempted to roar. 


For, though it be his Buſineſs to poſſeſs the Public with an 


high Idea of the Knowledge he is about to open to them from 
the Diſcovery of a new real CyPHER, yet he can't, for his 
Life, (even in this very Specimen) forbear to call it a saCER- 
DOTAL Jargon — @ Gibberiſh of their own. Let the Prieſts 
then look to themſelves. Here is a cab Church-Decipherer, 
who has not only diſcovered they are accuſtomed to write in 
Jargon, but has alſo found the Key. We know them to be 
always plotting againſt the Government of Nature: The Public 
therefore can't but be as impatient for their Conviction, as 
this Decipherer is for the filling his Subſcription: Which, as 
it will be the Means of ſatisfying both, I would beg Leave to 
recommend to their Conſideration. Subſcriptions are taken in 
by J. Nourſe at the Lamb without Temple. Bar. 
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26 Remarks on ſeveral 
the old Egyptian Exaction, and be requiring 
Brick, not indeed without Straw, for enough 
of that, we ſee, is to be gathered in ram- 
bling through the Land; but, what is 
worſe, without Materials. However, to this 
Imagination it appears we owe his Account 
of the Hieroglyphics in the preſent, and of the 
Mythology of the antient Egyptians, in the pre- 
ceding Chapter ; which he introduces in this 
extraordinary Manner: © As the Mythology, 
e or fabulous Religion of the ancient Egypti- 
* ans, may be looked on, in a great Meaſure, 
e as the Foundation of the Heathen Religion, 
ce in moſt other Parts; ſo it may not be im- 
ce proper to give ſome Account of the Origin 
of it, as it is delivered by the moſt anci- 
ent Authors, which may give ſome Light 
*© both to the Deſcription of Egypt, and allo to 
ce the Hiſtory of that Country. We may ſup- 
c poſe, that the Ancients were the beſt Judges 
c of the Nature of their Religion ; - and 
* conſequently, that all Interpretations of their 
% Mythology, by Men of fruitſul Inventions, 
* that have no ſort of Foundation in their 
“ Writings, are forced, and ſuch as might 
never be intended by them. On the con- 
| << trary 
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« trary it is neceſſary to retrench ſeveral things 
« the Ancients themſelves ſeem to have in- 
« yented, and grafted. on true Hiſtory; and, 
« in order to account for many Things, the 
« Genealogies and Alliances they mention, 
'« muſt in ſeveral Reſpects be falſe or errone- 
« ous, and ſeem to have been invented to ac- 
« commodate the Honours of the ſame Deities. 
« to different Perſons, they were obliged to 
« deify, who lived at different Times; and 
« ſo they were obliged to give them new 
Names, invent Genealogies, and ſome dif- 
« ferent Attributes. 

He ſays, Ve may | ſuppoſe that the Ancients 
were the beſt Fudges of the Nature of their Re- 
gien. But the Ancients, here ſpoken of, 
were not Egyptians, but Greeks; and the 
Mythology here ſpoken of, was not Greek, but 
Egyptian: Therefore theſe Ancients might 
well be miſtaken about the Nature of a Reli- 
gion which they borrowed from Strangers; 
the Principles of which they themſelves tell 
us, were always kept ſecreted from them. 
But this is not all, they in fact were miſtak- 
en; and by no means good Judges of the Na- 
ture of their Religion, if we may believe one 
of the moſt authentic of theſe Ancients, He- 


P. 221, $25. | 
RODOTUS 
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 RoDoTVs himfelf, where diſcourſing of the 
Greeks he expreſly ſays,. But the Origin of 
« each God, and whether they are all from 
« Eternity, and what is their ſeveral Kinds or 
* Natures, to ipeak the Truth, they neither 
« knew at that time nor fince *.” 

He goes on — and CONSEQUENTLY that all 
taterpretations of their Mythology by Men of fruit. 
ful Inventions, that have wo fart of Foundation 
in their Writings, are forced, and ſuch os might 
never be intended by them, This is indeed a 
Truth, but it is no ConsEQUENCE, therefore 
1mpertinent. For, whether the Ancients were, 
or were not, the be Fuages; whether the 
Moderus have, or have not, fruitfus} Iruentions, 
yet if their rterpretations have ns ſort of 
Foundation in anctent Writings, it is certain they 
are forced, and ſuch as mg by never be intended 
| by them, But what 3 he get by this hy- 
pothetical Propoſition more than the Dif- 
credit of begging his Queſtion ? | | 

But the moſt extraordinary, is his making 
it an additional Reaſon for leaving the Mogerxs, 
and ſticking to the Aucienis, that the Ancients 
themſetves ſcem #9 have invented and grafted on 
true Hi ftory ; nm, in order (he *9p) % ac- 


d Tober or eyevelo & EXQSO; TwV Sed, re y e dea, anc, d 
Te runde To ede, & frigłello NU & Tg Ts H xbès, ws exe 
N. Lib. ii. cap. 53. 

count 


* 
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count fer. many Things, . the. Genealogzes ang 
All 3 they mentton,, 
be falle or erroneous, and ſeem to have been in- 


muſt in ſeveral reſpecs 


vented; etc. Now, if the Ancients were chus 


_ miſtaken, the Moderns:ſure might be excuſed 


in;endeavouring to {ct them. right.: Therefore 
to a plain Reaſoner, this would ſeem to ſhevy 
the v/e; of their. Intenpretations, But this Uſe 


1s better underſtood from our Author's: own 
Example; who, lin the Chapter we are upon 


5 attempted to give us dome, Naa lege af 

Antiquity without tbam. 

And here we ind, the 3 Accu, 8 
which; he ſo cloſely adheres, ig n only 
fabulous, by his -own Gaonfefion'; but contta- 
dictory, by his own/ Reßreſentatiom à a confu- 
ſed Collection of Errors and Abſurdities; the 

very Condition of Antiquity which forced the 


| Moderns to have Recourſe to Interpretations ; 


and occaſioned that Variety whereon our 


Author grounds his Charge againſt them. 
A Charge however in which his Ancients 
themſclves will be involved; for they like 
wiſe had their Interpr etations; 


and were, 
if their Variety would give it them, at leaſt, 
as fruitful in their Irventions. How differin g 
for inſtance, were they in Opinion concerning 
the Origin of ANIMAL Woksnir e? Was 


a See Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. 166. & ſeq, 
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our Author ignorant that ſo extraordinary a 
' Superſtition wanted Explanation? By no 
means. Yet for fear of incurring the Cen- 
ſure of a fruitful Irvention, he, inſtead of 
taking the true Solution of a Modern Critic ; 
or even any rational Interpretation b of the 
ancient Mythologiſt, whom yet he profeſſes 
to follow, contents himſelf with that wretch- 
ed Fable of Typhor''s dividing the Body of O- 
71s into twenty ſix Parts, and diſtributing them 
to his Accomplices: Which, being after- 
wards found by s, and delivered by her to 
diſtinct Bodies of Prieſts to be buried with 
great Secrecy, ſhe enjoined them to pay divine 
Honours: to him, and to conſecrate ſome par- 
ticular Animal to his Memory. From ths 


d This, at leaſt, the learned Author of the late Defence of 
the prime Miniſtry of Foſeph has thought it but decent to do, 
p. 522. whom I juſt mention here becauſe he does not ſo pro- 
perly come within the Purpoſe of this Pamphlet. For as, in 
ſeveral Parts of his Defence, he conſents to me without Ac- 
knowledgment; ſo, in others, he differs from me without 
Contradiction. I have another Reaſon not to examine the 
Grounds of his Difference, and that is becauſe, I apprehend 
he may, on ſecond Thoughts, retract his Opinion on every of 
thoſe Points, as he ſeems already to have done in one or two. 
Thus for inſtance, ſpeaking p. 522. of the Origin of Brute- 
worſhip, in Egypt, he fays, But there is another Reaſon [of 
Brute-worſhip] af/igned by Lucian, that to me is the moſt pro- 
bable of all. He tells us that the Egyptians found out how to 
meaſure the Motions of the heavenly Bodies, and how to compute 
Years and Months and Seaſons. They divided that Part of the 
Heawens and the fixed Stars flationed in it, through which the 
moveable Stars and Planets paſs, into twelve Parts, and repre- 
ſented each Part by fame proper different Animal of their own. 


x 5 Account 
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Account (ſays our Author very gravely) we 
may fee the Reaſon why fo many ſacred Ani- 
mals were worſhipped in Egypt*. Again, the 
Greek Account, in Diodorus, of Ofiris's Ex- 


 pedition, has been ſhewn to be a Heap of im- 


And from hence aroſe many Sorts of ſacred Rites in Egypt, Ec. 


Vet at p. 458. he aſſigns a very different Original. I think 


there is little doubt but that the monſtrous Figure of the Egyp- 
tian Gods, and great Part of their ſtupid Iaolati and Beaft- 
avorſhip took its Riſe from ' theſe hieroglyphic Characters. —— 


So again, p. 472. ſpeaking of the Origin of Jdolatry, he 


makes the firſt Species of it to be HERO-wonxs HIT And 
I think (ſays he) that the Account given z them [the Sons of 
the Elobim in the antediluvian World] by the Hiſtorian, that 
they were the mighty Men of old, Men of the Name, as the 
Hebrew expreſſes it, famous and remarkable from ancient Ages, 
points them out as the moſt ancient, Gods and Heroes; a 
Suppofition that wwe fhall ſee preſently confirmed by the Teflimony 
of profane Hiſtory. Yet at p. 515. he makes the Begin- 
nings of Idolatry to be the Worſhip of the HeavenLY Bo- 
pits. Theſe feveral Accounts put together clearly ſhew us the 
Riſe and Progreſs of Superſtition and falſe Worſhip in the World. 
It began, as it was natural to imagine it ſhould, in the Adora- 
tion of the heavenly Luminaries, the Sun, Moon and Stars, who 
avere ſuppoſed to prefide over the Day and Night, and the various 
Seaſons of the Year, and to whom the earlieſt Nations were taught 
to aſcribe the Origin and Diſſolution of all Things. Next after 
theſe the Earth, and the ſeveral Elements of which the World 
awas ſuppoſed to conſiſt, had imaginary Deity aſcribed to them, 
and came in for their Share of Adoration. And as the Glory of 
the celeſtial Bodies, and the conſtant Benefit Men received by their 
Light, Warmth, and continual Influences on the Earth, firſt im- 
preſſed Men with Wonder, drew them into Adoration, excited 
their Gratitude, and created in them an Imagination of their be- 
ing Gods; they avere AFTERWARDS /ed into an high Venera- 
tion for their Princes whom they admired for their Power, Pru- 
dence, Strength, and Knowledge ; confidering them as their Bene- 
Factors who firſt taught them the Uſe of ſuch Things as greatly 
tended to the Preſervation, Security, good Order and Convenien- 
cies of Life. 
a'P..220 


D 2 poſſible 


poſſible Abſurdities; yet our Author believes 


it all; and would have believed as much more 
rather than have run intò the Raſhnefs of any 


modern Iuvrntion. — But this Matter tomes 


under our next Section; wheré we have to 
do with a very different Sort of Writer; 


whoſe Regard, however, for Antiquity in 


that point is, we conceive, as much too ſmall 
as this Author s is too great. | | 


8 E & T. III. 

See Div. Leg. Book iv. ſect. 5. 
HEN I entered on a Confutation of 
Sr, Iſaac Newton's Egyptian Chrono- 
logy, I was willing, for the greater Satisfaction 
of the Reader, to ſet his Arguments for the 
Identity of Ofiris and Seſe Aris, on which that 
Chronology was founded, in the ſtrongeſt and 
cleareſt Light. On this account I took them 
as I found them collected, ranged in Order, 
and ſet together in one View, with the greateſt 
Advantage of Repreſentation, by the very 
worthy and learned Maſter of the Charter- 
houſe, in a profeſſed Apology for that excel- 
lent Author. But this Liberty the learned 
Writer hath been pleaſed to animadvert upon 
in the late Latin Edition of the Tracts to 


De weris annis D. N. Jeſa Chriſti natali & emortuali Dif 
fertationes duæ C bronolegice. 
which 
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which \that - Apology Was prefixed We 

« are not (ſays he“) ignorant of what has 
ce lately happened, that the Author of the 


Diuine Legation ſuppoſing it, ſome how 
or other, to concern Moſes's divine Miſ- 


ſion to prove that Ofiris was not the 

ſame with Se/o/tris, hath turned all that 

is here faid into Ridicule, by a Compa- 1 
riſon made between the fabulous Arthur bits 
and William the Norman; who, he . 
ſays, may be made one by as good Reaſons 

(tho' they have ſcarce any thing alike or in 

common with one another) as hole which 


b «© Non neſcimus nuperrime accidiſſe, ut Vir ingenio & 
eruditione præſtans *, quum ratus ſit ad Divinam Legatio- 
nem Moſis demonſtrandum aliquo modo pertinere, ut pro- 
« betur Oſiris non eſſe idem cum Seſoſtri, omnia huc allata in 
luſum jocumque verterit, inſtituta comparatione Arthuri 
illius fabuloſi cum Wilhelmo Normanno, quos æquè bonis 
rationibus in unum hominem conflari poſſe ait (quamvis 
nihil fere habeant inter ſe commune aut ſimile) ac nos Oſi- 
rin cum Seſoſtri confundimus. Et de hac re diſputationem 
in 70 paginas & ultra producit. In qua tamen hc noſtra 
de Seſoſtri neque negat neque reſellit, ſed irridet. Alia 
vero quædam Newtoni dicta de ſero inventis ab aliquo rege 
artibus, armis, inſtrumentis oppugnat, et ea quidem parte 
cau(z vincit. Nam ut iſta longe ante Seſoſtris ætatem apud 
gy ptios reperta ſint, Scriptura ſacra jubet credere; ab 
ullo unquam regum inventa eſſe haud ita certum. Sed ea 
prius non attigimus, ut quæ ninil ad propoſitum noſtrum 
** attinent, neque nunc nos movent, ut pedem retrahamus ab 
iſta Cl. Newtoni concluſione Scud, Seſoſtrim, Oſirin & 
BgBacchum fuiſſe. Lite jam conteſtata judicent eruditi.” In 
Dedic. p. xii. xiii, | | 
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* D. Warburton Div. Legat. Mofis Demonſt. &c. Tom. ii. 
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we have brought to confound O/ris with 
Seſoſtris: And on this Point he draws out 


a Diſputation thro' ſeventy Pages and up- 


wards ; wherein, notwithſtanding, he nei- 


ther denies nor confutes, but only laughs at 


what we have here ſaid of Se/oftr7s. It is true 
indeed that ſome other of Newton's Aſſertions 
he does oppoſe, as thoſe concerning the late 
Invention of Arts, Arms, and Inſtruments 
by ſome certain King ; and in this Part of 
the Argument he has the better. For that 
theſe Things were found out by the Egyp- 
tians long before the Age of Se/oftris holy 
Scripture commands us to believe : But 
whether found out by any of their Kings is 
not ſo certain. However, theſe were Mat- 
ters we never touched upon, as relating no- 
thing to our Purpoſe ; nor do they yet ig- 
duce us to recede from that Concluſion > 
the famous Newton, That Seſac was Seſo- 


ce firis, Ofiris, and Bacchus, But the Cauſe 
© being now brought before the Public let 


cc 


the Learned determine of it.” Thus far 


this candid and ingenuous Writer. 


He ſays, the Author of the Divine Legation 


ſuppoſes that it ſome how or other concerns Moſes's 
divine Miſſion to prove Oſiris not the ſame with 
Seſoſtris; which ſeems to imply that this 
learned Perſon doth not ſee how it concerns it. 


And 


Occaſional Reflections. 3 r 
And yet afterwards he owns, that Scripture 
(meaning the Writings of Moſes) will not allow 
us to believe, with Sir Iſaac, that the Invention 
of Arts, Arms, and Inſtruments was ſo late 
as the Time of Seſoſtris. Now it follows, as 


have ſhewn, by certain Conſequence, that, 


if Ofiris and Seſoſtris were one and the ſame, 
then the Invention of Arts was as late as the 
Time of Seſoftris. But this contradicting 
Scripture, or the Writings of Moſes, as the 
learned Writer himſelf confeſſeth, the Reader 
ſees how it concerns Moſes's Miſſion to prove 
Oſiris not the ſame with Seſoſtris. Po 

The learned Writer, ſpeaking of the Com- 
pariſon I had made between Arthur and Wil- 
liam the Norman, ſays, they have ſcarce any thing 
alike or in common with one another. I had 
brought together thirteen Circumſtances (the 
very number the learned Writer thinks ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh the Identity of Ofirrs and Se- 


ſifris) in which they perfectly agreed. I 


am perſuaded he does not ſuſpect me of falſi- 
tying their Hiſtory, He muſt mean there- 
tore that thirteen in my Compariſon, is ſcarce 
any thing, which, in his, is every thing. 

He goes on, — in 4 Diſputation of ſeventy 
Pages and upwards the Author of the Divine 
Legation neither denies nor confutes, but only 
laughs at what we have aid of Seloftris. 
What 
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32 -Remarts.on-ſfeveral 
What 1s it the learned Writer Bath ſaid of Se. 


foftris? Is it not this? That between his. Hi- 


ſtory and that of Oris there are many Strokes 
of Reſemblance: From whence he fofers 
(with Sir Jaac) that theſe! two Heroes Were 
one and the ſame. Now if he means I have 
not denied nor confuted DEED he 
ſays true. I had no ſuch Deſign. It is too 
well marked by Antiquity to be denied. Nei- 
ther, let me add, did I laugh at it. What! 

laugbed at (if my bringing à ſimilar caſe ds to 
be ealled by that Word) was his 'Þ:ference from 
this Reſemblance, that therefore 'Ofiris and Se- 


fofirts were one and the ſame. But then too 


T did more than Jaugh: I both. dead and 
n d it. Firſt 1 Henied it, by thewing that 


this Reſemblance might really be tho' Qfiris 


and Seſoftris were two different Men, as ap- 
peared by an equal Reſemblance in the actions 
of feet afferent Men, - Arthur and HH Wtiam the 
Norman. But as the general Hiſtory of ancient 
Egypt would-nat ſuffer us to believe all that the 
Greek Writers have faid of this Reſemblance, 1 
then explained the Cauſes: that occaſioned their 


miſtaken Accounts of the two perſons, from 


whence fo perfect a Reſemblance aroſe. Se⸗ 
condly, I confuted it, by ſhewing from the 
concurrent Teſtimony of Antiquity, and from 
ſeyeral internal | Arguments deducible from that 
* 


ſtory * it, then is Egypt to be believed, 
E 
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Teſtimony, that Ofris and Seſoftris were in 
fact two different Perſons, living in two wy 


diſtant Ages. 
The learned Writer proceeds, — It is true 


indeed that ſome other of Newton's Aſſertions 
he does oppoſe, as thoſe concerning the late Inven- 


tion of Arts, Arms, and Inſtruments, and in 


this Part of the Argument he gets the better. 


But if I have the better here, it is paſt Diſpute 
I overthrow the whole Hypotheſis of the 
Identity of Ofiris and Seſoftris. For, as to that 


Reſemblance, which Antiquity hath given 


them, that, conſidered ſingly, when the pre- 
tended late Invention of Arts hath been proved 
a Miſtake, will indeed deſerve only to be laugh- 
ed at. But were it, as Sir Jaac Newton en- 
deavoured to prove, that the Invention of 
Arts was no earlier than the Time of Se/6/trs 


or Seſac, there is then indeed an end of the 


ancient Ofiris of Egypt; and He fo much 
boaſted of by that People can be no other than 
the Seſöſtris of this Author. For the very 
Foundation of the Exiſtence of the ancient Oſi- 
ris was his civilizing Egypt, and teaching them 


the Arts of Life: But if this were done by 
Seſoſtris, or in his Reign, then is He the true 
Ofris of Egypt. As on the contrary, were 


the Vrvention of Arts as early as Scripture Hi- 


when 


- as 
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when ſhe tells us that O/fr:s, their Inventor of 
Arts, was many Ages earlier than Seſoftris 
their Conqueror: And conſequently all Sir 
Tjaac Newton's Identity ſeparates and falls to 
pieces. In a word, take it which way you 
will, if Oſris were the ſame as Seſoſtris, then 
muſt the Invention of Arts (for all Antiquity 
have concurred in giving that Invention to O- 
ſiris) be as late as the Age of Seſoſtris, the 
Seſac of Newton : But this, Scripture Hiſtory 
will not ſuffer us to believe. If, on the other 
hand, Ofiris and Seſoftris were not the ſame, 
then was the Invention of Arts (and for the 
ſame Reaſon) much earlier than the Age of 
Sefeftris ; as indeed all Mankind thought be- 
fore Sir aac. Theſe were the Conſiderations | 
which induced that great Man, who ſo well 
underſtood the Nature and Force of Evidence, 
to employ his whole Sagacity of Criticiſm in 
proving the Invention of Arts to be about the 
Age of his Seſe/tris or Seſac. And is it poſſi- 
ble he ſhould have a Follower who cannot /ee 
that he hath done this? or the Necęſſity he 
had of doing it? It will be ſaid, perhaps, 
ce that Sir J/aac has, indeed, argued much for 
ce the low Invention of Arts: but hath nei- 
ce ther inforced it under the Name of an Ar- 
« gument, nor ſtated it in the Form here re- 
ce preſented.” The 2 would ill be- 


COꝶme 
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come a Follower of the great Newton, who 


ſhould know that his Maſter's Method, as 


well in theſe his critical as in his phyſical In- 


quiries, was to form the principal Members of 
his Demonſtration with an unornamented Bre- 


vity, and leave the Supplial of the ſmall 
connecting Parts to his Reader's Capacity. 
Beſides, in ſo obvious, ſo capital, fo neceſſary 
an Argument for this Identity, it had been a 
ridiculous Diſtruit of common Senſe, after he 
had ſpent ſo much Pains in endeavouring to 
prove the /ow Invention of Arts, to have ended 
his Reaſoning in this formal Manner: And 


« now, Reader, take Notice that this is a con- 


« cluſive Argument for the Identity of Ofrris 
« and Seſo/tris.” Laſtly, let me obſerve, that 
this very Reaſon which induced Sir 1/aac to be 
ſo large in the Eſlabliſbment of his Point, the 
low Invention of Arts, induced me to be as 
large in the Subwverſion of it. And now ſome 


reaſonable Account, I hope, is given of the 


ſeventy long Pages. 
What follows is ſtill more cud — 


However theſe were Matters (ſays the learned 


Writer, ſpeaking of the Invention of Arts) we 
never touched upon as relating nothing to our 
Purpoſe. Here I cannot but lament the learn- 
ed Writer's ill Fortune. There was but one 
ſingle Point, in the Book he would defend, 
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which is eſſentially to his Purpoſe, and hat, 
he hath given up as nothing to his Purpoſe ; And 
more unlucky ſtill, on a Review of the Ar- 
gument, hath treated it as an Error in his 
Author who took ſo much Pains about it, 
but yet as an Error that does not at all affect 
the Queſtion. For, 

He concludes thus — ar 4b they yet induce 

me to, receed from that Conclufion of the famous 
Newton, hat Seſac was Seſoſtris, Ofiris, and 
Bacchus. Seſac, as I faid before, I have 
no Concern with. And as to Bacchus, it is 
agreed to be only a different Name for Ofris. 
The thing I undertook to prove was that O- 
ris and Seſeſtris were not one and the ſame 
Perſon: But, in doing this, I did not mean 
to ſay that O/;ris was not one of the Names of 
Seſeſtris. This is a very different Propoſition: 
and the rather to be taken notice of, becauſe I 
ſuſpect a Quibble in the Words of the learned 
Writer which would confound the Dzference. 
Nor is this Suſpicion unreaſonable. For I have 
met with ſome who have even ventured to fay 
that Sir 1/aac meant no more than that Seſe/tris 
was AN Ofiris, But if he meant no more, 
IT would allow him to mean any thing, 
and never to have his Meaning diſputed. I, 
for my part, and fo I ſuppoſe the reſt of the 
World, underſtood him to mean, That the 
&« old 


cc old Ofiris, famous amongſt the Egyptians 
« for Legiſlation and the Invention of the Arts 
« of Life, was the very ſame Man with Se- 


« ſeſtris, who, thoſe Egyptians ſay, was a 


« different Man, of a later Age, and famous 
« for the Conqueſt of the habitable World.” 
This was the Propoſition I undertook to con- 
fute. Wherein I endeavoured to ſhew, that 
« there was a real Ofirrs, ſuch as the Eg yp- 
« tians repreſented hum, much earlier than 
« their Seſoftris.” And now (to uſe this 
Writer's Words) the Cauſe being brought before 
the Public, let the Learned determine of it, As 
to the other Point, that Se/o/?r:s went by the 
Name of the earlier Hero, this I not only al- 
low, but contend for, as it opens to us one of 
the principal Grounds of that Confuſion in 
their Stories which hath produced a Similitude 


of Actions whereon Sir Jaac Newton layeth 


the Foundation of their IDENTITY. 


SO EC 35. M 
See Div. Leg. Vol. ii. Book vi. ſect. 2. 


H E reverend and learned Dr. Richard 


Gray having lately epitomized the Com- 
mentary of one Albert Schultens on the Book 
of Job, hath thought fit, in the Preface to his 
Abſtract, to criticiſe mg Diſſertation on the 


_ lame 
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ſame Book in the following manner. — Nor 
ce ſhould we omit, in the fourth place, the 
«© Opinion of our Countryman, Mr. Marbur- 
&« ton, who, with great Sharpneſs of Wit and 
% many Arguments ſufficiently ſpecious, en- 
ce deavours to prove that the whole Book of 
4 Job is dramatical and allegorical, yet found- 
ce ed in true Hiſtory, and written by E/ara in 
& Solace of the Fews, now returned from Ba- 
c bylon into their own Country, and about to 
ce experience, - contrary to their Expectations, 
& an ordinary and unequal Providence. Now 
ce in a matter very uncertain, and which hi- 
« therto hath been made more uncertain by 
e the different Opinions of learned Men, hard- 
« ly any Hypotheſis perhaps can be thought 
« of which will ſatisfy in all its Parts.“ 
Then having told us what Spanbeim ſaid, and 
what his Author Schultens ſays, which are no- 
thing to the matter in hand, he goes on thus: 


A 


* Non autem prætermittenda eſt, quarto, ſententia doctiſſimi 
viri Warburtoni noſtri, qui magno ingenii acumine, multiſque 
argumentis, ſatis quidem ſpecioſis, probare nititur, Totum 
librum eſſe opus dramaticum & allegoricum, veræ tamen hi- 
ſtoriæ ſuperſtructum, ab Eſdra conſcriptum, in ſolatium Judæ- 
orum, qui e Babylone in ſuam patriam reverſi, providentiam 
ordinariam & inæqualem, contra atque expectabant, jam erant 
experturi. In re admodum ſane incerta, & quæ eruditorum 
hominum diſſenſione incertior adhuc reddita eſt, vix ulla forſan 
hypotheſis excogitari poſſit, quæ ex omni parte ſatisfaciat.— 
Ut ad eorum itaque ſententiam accedo, qui librum Jobi omnium 
ſacrorum codicum antiquiſſimum eſſe putant; ita a Moyſe qui- 


«© There- 
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« Therefore as I am of their Opinion who 
« think the Book of Job the oldeſt in the 
Canon, ſo I am fully perſuaded that it was 
« written by Moſes himſelf, who took it from 
ce authentic Records, and put it into the Dreſs 
« of Poetry. _—— And, on this our Opinion, 


tum fuiſſe, nullus dubito. — Atque ex noſtra hac opinione 
ratio ſatis idonea reddi poteſt omnium eorum textuum, fiqui 
ſint, in quibus ſive ad legem, ſive ad hiſtoriam Judaicam ante 
ſeriptum librum, alluſum eſt, non minus acſi ab Eſdra eum 
ſcriptum fuiſſe concedatur, de quo viro diverſa ſentiunt eruditi. 
Quod vero ad eos locos, quos ad ſequiorum temporum hiſtorias 
referre putat vir doctiſſimus, nempe ad Hezekiæ ægritudinem 
& convaleſcentiam, cap. xxxiii. 2 5. & exercitus Aſſyrii inter- 


necionem, cap. xxxiv. 20. ita eos intelligi ut nihil neceſſe eſt, 


ita commodius aliter accipi poſſe, ex notis, ad quas lectorem 
remitto, ſatis apparebit. Porro, opus eſſe dramaticum, ſeu 
potius veram hiſtoriam forma dramatica, habituque poetico ex- 
ornatam, ſemper exiſtimavi; at vero ſubeſſe quoque allegoriam, 
perſuaderi nequeo, ſiquidem non ſcriptoris tantum ætas, ſed & 
libri ſcopus, quantum ego quidem video, ei ſententiæ adver- 
ſatur. Nam quod dicit vir clariſſ. id præcipue in hoc libro 


diſceptari, nempe an bonis ſemper bona, maliſque mala, an 
utriſque utraque promiſcue obtingant ; hanc autem quzſtionem 


(a nobis quidem alienam, minuſque ideo perpenſam) nuſquam 
alibi gentium præterquam in Judza, nec apud ipſos Judzos alio 
quovis tempore, quam quod aſſignat, moveri potuiſſe, id omne 


ex veritate ſuæ hy potheſeos pendet, et mea quidem ſententia, 


longe aliter ſe habet. Nempe id unum voluiſſe mihi videtur 
ſacer ſcriptor, ut piis omnibus, utcunque afflictis, humilitatis 
K patientiæ perpetuum extaret documentum ex contemplatione 
gemina, hinc infinitæ Dei perfectionis, ſapientiæ ac potentiæ; 
illinc humanæ, quæ in ſanctiſſimis quoque viris ineſt, corrup- 
tionis, imbecillitatis, & ignorantiæ. Quamvis enim in ſer- 
monibus, qui in eo habentur, de religione, de virtute, de pro- 
videntia, Deique in mundo gubernando ſapientia, juſtitia, ſan- 
ctitate, de uno rerum omnium principio, aliiſque graviſſimis 


4 4 good 
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dem ex authenticis monumentis deſumptum, poeticeque orna- 
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« a good Account may be given of all thoſe 
e Texts, if any ſuch there be, wherein Allu- 
ce ſion is made to the Jewiſh Law or Hiſtory 


e before the Book was written, no leſs than 


« if we ſhould allow it to have been written 


by E/dras, of whom the Learned think 


veritatibys diſſertetur, hunc tamen quem dixi unicum eſſe libri 
ſcopum, tam ex initio & fine, quam ex univerſa ejus ceconomia 
cuivis opinor manifeſtum erit. Ea enim, ut rem omnem ſum- 
matim complectar, Jobum exhibet, primo quidem querentem, 
expoſtulantem, effreni luctui indulgentem; mox (quum, ut 


ſacri dramatis natura poſtulabat, amicorum contradictione ſi- 


niſtriſque ſuſpicionibus magis magiſque irritatus & laceſſitus 
eſſet) imprudentius Deum provocantem, atque in juſtitia ſua 
gloriantem; ad debitam tandem ſummiſſionem fuique cogni- 
tionem revocatum, tum demum, nec antea, integritatis ſuæ 
tam premium, quam teſtimonium a Deo reportantem. Ex his, 
inquam, apparet, non primario agi in hoc libro de providentia, 
five æquali, ſive inæquali, ſed de perſonali Jobi integritate. 
Hanc enim (quod omnino obſervandum eſt) in dubium voca- 
verant amici, non ideo tantum quod afflictus eſſet, ſed quod 
afflictus impatientius ſe gereret, Deique juſtitiæ obmurmuraret: 
& qui ſtrenuus videlicet aliorum hortator fuerat ad fortitudinem 


& conſtantiam, quum ipſe tentaretur, victus labaſceret. Quum 


acceſſerat ſanctiſſimi viri malis hzec graviſſima omnium tentatio, 


ut tanquam improbus & hypocrita ab amicis damnaretur, & 


quod unicum ei ſupererat, conſcientiæ ſuæ teſtimonio ac ſolatio, 
quantum ipſi potuerunt, privandus foret, quid miſero facien- 
dum erat? Amicos perfidiæ & crudelitatis arguit: Deum inte- 
gritatis ſuæ teſtem vindicemque appellat: quum autem nec 
Deus interveniret, ad innocentiam ejus vindicandam, nec re- 
mitterent quicquam amici de acerbis ſuis cenſuris, injuſtiſque 
criminationibus, ad ſupremum illud judicium provocat in quo 
redemptorem ſibi affuturum, Deumque a ſuis partibus ſtaturum, 
ſumma cum fiducia ſe noviſſe afſirmat. Jam vero fi cardo 
controverhz fuiſſet, utrum, ſalva Dei juſtitia, ſancti in hac 
vita adfligi poſſent, hæc ipſa declaratio litem finire debuerat. 


Sin autem de perſonali Jobi innocentia diſceptetur, nil mirum 


quod veterem canere cantilenam, Jobumque ut fecerant, con- 
demnare pergerent ſocii, quum Dei ſolius erat, qui corda ho- 


1 ce different 
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te differently. And as to thoſe Places which, 
in the Opinion of the Author of the D. x; 
« refer to Hiſtories of later” imes, ſuch as 
« the Sickneſs and Recovery of Rea 
« cap. xXxili. 25. and the Deſtruction of th 
cc Aſſyrian Army, cap. xxxiv. 20. it will 
s ſufficiently appear, by the Ne otes, to which 
« I refer the Reader, that there” i is no need to 
«« underſtand them in this Senſe, and that 
« they are more commodiouſſy underſtood 
„ otherwiſe, Further, that the Work is 
dramatical, or to ſpeak more properly, a 
« true Hiſtory | in the Form of a Drama, and 
adorned with a poetic Dreſs, was always my 
« Opinion : But that any Allegory lies under 
it I can by no means perſuade myſelf to be- 
« lieve; becauſe not only the Age of the 
« Writer, but the very Scope of the Book (as 
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| far as I can ſee) leads us to conclude other- 
4 
minum explorat, pro certo ſcire, an jure merito ſibi Jobus hoc 
. ſolamen attribueret, an ſalſam ſibi fiduciam vanus arrogaret. 
g Hac igitur difficultate ſubjata, nempe cur non ſtatim obmutue- 
0 runt amici, quum de futuro judicio tam ſolenniter magnificeque 
$ dixiſſet Jobus, nil obſtat quo minus celebrem illum contextum 
0 cap. xix. non de temporali in integrum reſtitutione, ſed de re 
5 ſurrectione ad vitam æternam, intelligere poſſis. Quod fi ar- 
bo gomentis a commentatore noſtro allatis, ea quoque adjeceris 
0 quæ vir omni laude major, jam epiſcopus Sariſburienſis, in diſ- 
0 ſertatione ſua, De ſententia veterum de circumſtantiis & con ſe- 
. quentiis Japſus hun:ani pulcherrime contexuit, nil ultra, credo, ; 
* deſiderari, vel ad libri antiquitatem, vel ad vexatiſſimi hujus ; 
= loci ſenſum, n, Pref. p. x— xv. 1 
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« wiſe, For as to what this Writer ſays, that 
e the main ueſtion handled j in the Book of 70⁵ 
ce is whether Good happens to the Good, and 
« Evil to evil Men, or whether both happen 
not promiſcuouſly to both: and that this 
* Queſtion (a very foreign one to us, and 
<« therefore the leſs attended to) could never 
be the Subject of Diſputation any where 
but in the Land of Judæa, nor there neither 
« at any other time than that which he aſ- 
« ſigns: All this, I ſay, depends on the 
« Truth of his Hypotheſis; and is, in my 
«© Opinion, far otherwiſe. For the ole 
«© Purpoſe of the ſacred Writer ſeems to me 
ce to be this, to compoſe a Work that ſhould 
remain a perpetual Document of Humility 
e and Patience to all good Men in Affliction, 
from this two-fold Confideration, as on 
«© the one hand, of the infinite Perfection, 
« Power, and Wiſdom of God; fo on the 
e Other of human Corruption, Imbecillity, 
ce and Ignorance, diſcoverable even in the beſt 
„ of Men. For altho' in the Speeches that 
« occur there be much Talk of Religion, 
« Virtue, and Providence; of God's Wiſdom, 
bx Juſtice, and Holineſs in the Government of 
e the World; of one Principle of all things, 
and other moſt important Truths ; yet that 
ee this, which I have aſſigned, is the only 
© Scope 


Cs 
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. Scope of the Book, will appear manifeſt to 


every one as well from the beginning and 
the end, as from the Oeconomy of the 
whole. For to ſay all in a word, it firſt 
preſents Fob complaining, expoſtulating, 
and indulging himſelf in an ungovernable 
Grief, but ſoon after (when, as the Nature 


* of the ſacred Drama required, by the Con- 


tradiction of his Friends and their ſiniſter 
Suſpicions he became more and more teized 
and irritated) raſhly challenging . God, and 
glorying in his own Integrity; yet at length 
brought back to a due Submiſſion and 
Knowledge of himſelf; and then, at laſt, 
and not before, receiving from God both 
the Reward and Teſtimony of his Upright- 
neſs. From all this, I ſay, it appears that 
the perſonal Integrity of Job, and not the 
Queſtion concerning an equal or unequal 
Providence, is the principal Subject of the 
Book. For that it was, (and there our 
Attention ſhould be fixed) which his Friends 
doubted of; not fo much on account of his 
Affliction, as for the not bearing his Afflic- 
tion with Patience, but complaining of the 
Juſtice of God. And that he who was an 
able Adviſer of others to Fortitude and 
e ſhould, when his own Trial 
ame, ſink under the Stroke of his Diſaſters. 
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© See cap. iv. ver. 12, 34. Naw when. the 
* moſt grievous Trial of all was added to the 
other Evils of this holy Perſon, to be con- 


demned by his Friends as a Profligate and a 


Hypocrite, and to be deprived, as much as 


in them lay, of his only remaining Support, 
the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience, 


what was left for the unhappy Man to do 
He accuſes his Friends of Perfidy and 
Cruelty ; ; he calls upon God as the Witneſs 
and Avenger of his Integrity: But when 
neither God interpoſed to vindicate his In- 
nocence, nor his Friends forbore to urge 
their harſh Cenſures and un juſt Accuſations, 
he appeals to that laſt Judgment in which, 
with the utmoſt Confidence, he affirms 
that he knew, his Redeemer would be 
preſent to him, and that God would de- 


_ clare in his Favour. But now, if the Hinge 


of the Controverſy had turned on this, 
Whether or no, conſiſtently with God's Ju- 
ſtice, good Men could be afflicted in this 
Life, this Declaration ought to haye finiſhed 
the Debate: But if the Queſtion were con- 
cerning the perſonal Innocence of Job, it 
was no Wonder that they ſtill ſung their 
old Song, and went on as they had begun, 
to condemn their old afflicted Friend, ſince 
it was in the Power of God alone to ex- 
„ plore 
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plore 1 the Hearts of Men, and to know for 
certain whether it was Job's Piety that 
rightly applied a Conſolation, or whether it 
was his Vanity that arrogated 2 falſe Con- 


«7 Wu a a4 


E This Difculy therefore being remaved, 
« namely, why his F riends were not imme- 
« diately put to Silence when Fob had ſo fo. 
ce lemnly and magnificently talked of a future 
" Judgment, nothing hinders us from 2pply- 
cc ing that celebrated Text cap. xix. not to a 
6 temporal Reſtitution to his former Condi- 
c ſtion, but to a Reſurrection to eternal Life. 


g Th. But 1 to the Arguments brought by our 
„ Commentator, you add alſo thoſe, which a 
s WVrriter above all praiſe, the preſent biſhop of 
e Sarum, hath moſt beautifully interwoven 


in his Diſſertation on the Opinion of the An- 
* cients concerning the Circumftances and Con- 
e ſequences of the Lapſe of Mankind, I believe 
you will want nothing to confirm you in the 
cc Opinion of the Antiquity of the Book, and 
«© my Senſe of this moſt perplexed Paſlage.” 
Thus far the very candid and learned Writer 
who will not be difpleaſed with me for exa- 
mining the Reaſons he hath here offered againſt 
n, my Explanation of the Book of Job. 

ce He begins with ſaying, that I have by many 
X- Arguments ſufficiently ſpecious, endeaucur d to 


re | prove © 
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prove that the whole Book of Fob i 7s „ 
and allegorical, yet founded in true Hiſtory, and 
_ written by Eſdra in Solace of the Jews, &c. 
And then immediately ſubjoins, Now in a 
Matter very uncertain, and which hitherto hath 
been made more uncertain by the different Obi- 
nions of learned Men, hardly any Hypothefis can 
be thought of which will Satisfy in all its Parts. 
Let us attend to the opening of his Cauſe. 
1. He owns my Hypothe/is to be ſiifficiently Se- 
cious, and yet calls the Subject, which this 
Hy poche explains, a Matter very uncertain; 
nay, HITHERTO render d more uncertain — By 
what? why, if you will believe himſelf, by many 
Arguments ſufficiently Jpecious; for this 1s theCha- 
Tater he is pleaſed to give of theſe of mine, which 
fill up the Meaſure of thoſe different Opinions, 
from whence fo great Uncertainty is accumu- 
lated. 2. He ſays that in an uncertain Matter 
ſcarce any Hypotheſis can ſatisfy. Now, tho 
this be a common-place Thought, it is never- 
theleſs a very falſe one. For it is only in un- 
certain Matters that Hypothefis's are invented, 
to be applied, to account for the Appearances 
of Things: And ſure it is not of the Nature 
of an Hypotheſis to be un/atrsfafory ? 3. It is 
equally falſe that an uncertain Matter is, other- 
wiſe than by Accident, rendered more uncer- 
tain by Diverſity of Opinions, For the greater 
1 the 
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the Diverſity is, the greater is the Chance of 
coming to the Truth : As the more Roads 
Men take in an uncertain Way, the greater the 
Likelihood of finding out the Right, 4. It is 
not required in a ſatisfactory Hypotheſis that 
it ſhould arif in all its Parts: For then the 


greateſt and moſt momentous Truths would 


never be acquieſced in, ſince ſome of the fun- 


damental Points of Religion, natural and re- 


vealed, do not ſatrsfy in all their Parts; there 


being inexplicable Objections even to demon- 
firative Propoſitions, 5. But what is ſtrangeſt 


of all, though he ſays hardly any Hypothefis 
can be thought of which witl ſatisfy in all its 
Parts ; yet, before he comes to the end of his 
Paragraph, he has found one that does ſatisfy : 


| and, ſtranger ſtill, it is the common one, whoſe 
7 Incapacity of giving Satisfaction was the Reaſon 


for the Critics excogitating /6 many d:fferent ones. 
However, in this Hypotheſis he reſts, like a 
prudent Man as he is. Therefore (ſays he) as 1 
am of their Opinion who think the Book of Job 


the oldeſt in the Canon, fo J am fully perſuaded 


that it was written by Moles himſelf, who took 


it from authentic Records, and put it into the 


Dreſs of Poetry, Indeed, to make Way thro' 
ſo much Doubt and Uncertainty, to an Opi- 
nion he may find his Account in, he has kept 
a Wicket open by the Inſertion of the Particle 


vx; vix ulli forſan Hypotheſis — but this will 
ſcarce ſerve his Purpoſe ; For the Reaſons why 
= | hardly 
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hardly any Hypotheſis can ſatisfy extend as 
well to that he has given as to thoſe he has 
rejected: unleſs he will ſuppoſe the reſt to be 
diſcredited by diſſenting from that, and not 


that from the reſt : which perhaps after all 
may be his Thought. | 


He proceeds — And on this our Opinion a good 
Account may be given of all thoſe Texts, if any 


fuch there be, wherein Allufion is made to the 


Fewiſh Law or Hiſtory before the Book was 
written, no leſs than if we ſhould allow it to 
have been written by Eſdra, of whom the Learn- 
ed think differently. Now, not to inſiſt upon 
this, that the common H. Yo be 7s, here followed, 
which makes Moſes the Author, ſuppoſes him 
to have wrote it before his Miſſion; and con- 
ſequently, before the Jewiſh Law and Affairs, 
alluded to, were given and tranſacted: Not, I 
ſay, to inſiſt on this, tho' no probable Reaſon 
can be aſſigned for Mo/es's Writing ſuch a 
Work but for the People in Captivity; - 
I will readily allow that Moſes might write 
any Thing that happened to him or his 
People, in or before his Adminiſtration, as 


cafily as Eſdra could do. But the Queſtion 


is, Which of the two is moſt likely to have 
done ſo. Our Author grants this to be a Work 
of Imitation, or of the dramatic Kind ; in 
which the Manners and Adventures if the 
Perſons acting are to be repreſented. Now 
could Mo/es miſtake or, in ſuch a Work, 
give 
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give without miſtaking, the Hiſtory of his 
own Time for the Hiſtory of Job's? that is, 

make Job ſpeak of the Egyptian Darkneſs, or 
the Paſſage of the Red Sea? Adventures of 
the Writer's own atchieving. E/dra indeed 
either way might well do this, as he lived fo 
many Ages after the Facts in Queſtion. Could 
Euripides, for Example, have been ſo abſurd as 


to make Oreſtes and Chtæmneſtra ſpeak of his 


own Time or Actions? Though he might, with- 
out much Abſurdity, have made them mix the 
Manners, or allude to ſome Adventures of the 
Time of Draco. But our Author's Caution 


deſerves Commendation; / (ſays he) there be 


any ſuch: The Uſe of this is evident, that if his 
own Solution will not hold, he may be at Li- 
berty to deny the Thing itſelf. But what he 
means, by obſerving it, in Diſcredit of Edra's 
Claim, that Learned Men think differently of 
him, as if they did not think differently of 
Moſes too, is, I confeſs, not ſo evident. 

He goes on — And as to thoſe Places, which 
in the Opinion of the Author of the D. 2 refer 
to Hiſtories of later Times, ſuch as the Sickneſs 


and Recovery.of Hezekiah, chap. XXX111, ver. 25. 


and the Deftrudtion of the Affyrian Army, chap. 
Xxxiy, ver. 20. it will ſufficiently appear, by the 
Notes to which J refer the Reader, that there is no 
need to underſtand them in this Senſe, and that they 
are more commodiouſly under ſtood otherwiſe. On 
this Point I agree to join Iſſue with him, and to 
refer 
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refer myſelf to the Judgment of the Public, 
Further, (ſays he) that the Work is dramas 
tical, or, to ſpeak more properly, a true Hiſtory 
in the Form of a Drama, and adorned with a 
poetical Dreſs, was always my Opinion: but 
that any Allegory lies under it, I can by no Means 
perſuade myſe if to believe; becauſe not only the 
Age of the Writer, but the very Scope of the 
Book (as far as I can ſee) leads us to conclude 
otherwiſe. As to the Scope of the Book, we 
ſhall examine that Matter by and by : But his 
other Argument, from the Age of the Writer, 
deſerves no Examination at all, as it is a down- 
right begging the Queſtion ; which is con- 
cerning the Writer and bis Age. Now theſe, by 
reaſon of the Writer's Silence, being uncertain, 
muſt be determined by the Subject and Circum- 
ſtances of the Work, which are certain: For 
our Author, therefore, to diſprove a Circum- 
ſtance, brought to determine the Queſtion, by 
an Argument in which the Queſtion is taken 
for granted, I ſhould think unfair, were it not 
become the authorized Logick of all thoſe Wri- 
ters who give their own Opinions for Principles. 
It reſts then at laſt, we ſee, in his Be/ref and 
Per ſuaſion: And this is always regulated on 
the Belief and Perſuaſion of thoſe who went 
before. Thus he believes the Book to be dra- 
matical, becauſe others have believed fo too: 
He believes it not to be allegorical, becauſe he 
. find no other in that Belief before the Au- 
thor 
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Occaſional Reflections. 5 
thor of the D. L.—But let us now hear what 


he has to ſay concerning the Scope of the Book. 


For as to what this Writer [the Author of 
the D. L. Jays, that the main Queſtion handled 
in the Book of Job 7s whether Good happens to 
the Good, and Evil to evil Men, or whether both 
happen not promiſtuouſly to both; and that this 


_ Queſtion (a very foreign one to us, and therefore 


the leſs attended to) could never be the Subject of 
Diſputation any where but in the Land of Ju- 
dza, nor there neither at any other time than 
that which he aſſigns ; all this, I ſay, depends 
on the Truth of his Hypotheſis, and is, in my 
Opinion, far otherwiſe. That which depends 
on the Truth of an Hypothefis has, indeed, ge- 


nerally ſpeaking, a very ſlender F oundation : : 


And I am partly of Opinion it was the 
common Prejudice againſt this Support that 
inclined our Author to give my Notions no 
better. But he ſhould have been a little more 
careful in timing his Obſervation: For, as it hap- 
pens, what I have ſhewn to be the Subject of the 
Book is fo far from depending on the Truth of 
my Hypotheſis, that the Truth of my Hypothe- 
ſis depends on what I have ſhewn to be the Sub- 
ject of the Book; and very fitly ſo, as every 
reaſonable Hypotheſis ſhould be ſupported on 
Fact. Now I appeal to the whole learned 
World, whether it be not as clear a Fact that 
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the Subject of the. Book of oh is 'whether 
| Good happens to the Good, and Evil to cuil Men, 
er whether both happen not promiſcuoufly to both; 
as that the Subject of the firſt Book of J 
eulan Diſputations is de cuntenmmenda morte. 
On this I I eſtabliſhed my Hypotheſis, that 
the Book of Job muſt have been —_ 
about the Time of E/dra, becauſe no other 
nable Time can be ſuited to the Sub- 
. — But 'tis poſſible I may miſtake what 
he calls my Hypotheſis : For ought I know 
he may underſtand not that of the Book of 
Fob, but that of the Book of the Divine 
Legation. And then, by my Hypothefis, he 
muſt mean the great religious Principle I cn- 
deavour to evince, THAT THE Jews WERE 
IN ReALiry UNDER AN EXTRAORDI- 
NARY PROVIDENCE. But it will be pay- 
ing me a very unuſual Compliment to call 7hat 
my Hypotheſis which the Bible was writ- 
ten to teſtify; which all Chriſtians profeſs 
to believe; and which none but Infidels 
direftly deny. However, if this be the Hypo- 
theſis he means, I need defire no better a Sup- 
port. But the Truth is, my Interpretation of 
the Book of Fob ſecks Support from nothing 
but thoſe common Rules of Grammar. and 
Logic on which the Senſe of all kind of Wri- 


tings 
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Occaſional Neflectious. 53 
tings are or ought to be interpreted, 
He goes on in this Manner, Fo, the $0LE 
Purpoſe uf the ſacred Writer ſeems to the to be 
this, to compoſe «a Work that ſhould remain a 

ypetnd] Dotument of Humility and Patiente 
to all good Men in Afﬀiittion from this tevo- fold 


 Confideration, as on the one hand of the infinite 


Perfection; Power, and Wijdom of God ; fo on 


the other; of bumun Corruption, Imbecilliry, ani 


Ionorance, diſcoverable even in the beft of Men. 


Such Talk in a Sermon to his Pariſh for the 


ſake of a moral Application, might be right : 
But to ſpeak thus to the /enrned World, is 
ſurely out of Seaſon. The Critic will be apt 
tell to him he has miſtaken the Mr for the 


Subject, and might on the fame principle as 


well conclude that the purpoſe of Yrrgil's 


Poem is not the Eſtabliſhment of an Empire 
in Taly, but the perfonal Piety of Areas. 


| But to be a little more explicite, as the pe- 


culiar Nature of this Work demands. The 
Book of Fob conſiſts of two diſtinct Parts; 
the Narrative, contained in the Prologue and 
Epilogue ; and the Argumentative, which 


compoſes the Body of the Work. Now when 


the Queſtion is of the Subject of a Book, 
who means other than the Body of it ? Yet 
here our Author, bya es Fatality, miſta- 

king 
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king the narrative Part for the argumentative, 


gives us the Subject of the Introduction and 


Concluſion for that of the Work itſelf. And 
at is very true that the begining and the end 


do exhibit @ perpetual Document of Humility 


and Patience to all good Men in Afliction. But 


it is as true that the Body of the Work neither 


goes nor could exhibit any ſuch Document, 
Firſt it goes not; for, that Humility and Pa- 


tience, which Job manifeſts before his en- 
tering into Diſpute, is ſucceeded by Rage 
and Oſtentation when he becomes heated 
with unreaſonable Oppoſition. Secondly, 

could not; becauſe it is altogether argumen- 
tative; the Subject of which muſt neceſſa- 
rily be a Propoſition debated, and not a 
Document exemplified, A Precept may be 
conveyed in Hiſtory, but a Diſputation can 
exhibit only a debated Queftron. I have ſhewn 
what that Quye/izon is; and he, inſtead of pro- 
ving that I have aſſigned a wrong one, goes 
about to perſuade the Reader, that there 


is no Queſtion at all. 


He proceeds. For although in the Speeches 
that occur there be much Talk of Religion, Virtue, 
and Providence, of God's Wiſdom, Fuſtice, and 


Holineſs in the Government of the World, of one 


Principle of all rings, and other moſt important 
Truths, 


Occaſional Reflections. 55 


only Scope of the Book will appear manifeſt to 
every one, as well from the Beginning and the 
End as from the Oeconomy of the whole, For to 

ſay all in a word, it firſt preſents Job complaiu- 
ing, expoſtulating, and indulging himſelf in an 
ungovernable Grief : but ſoon after (when as 
the Nature of the ſacred Drama required, by 
the Contradiction of his Friends, and their fini- 
ſter Suſpicions, he became more and more teized 


and irritated) raſhly challenging God, and glo- 


rying in his own Integrity : yet at length brought 


back to a due Submiſſion and Knowledge of him- 
| ſelf. The Reader now ſees that all this is juſt 
as pertinent as if I ſhould fay, Mr. Chil- 
lingworth's famous Book againſt Knot was not 
to prove the Religion of Proteſtants a ſafe way 
to Salvation, but to give the Picture of an art- 
ful Caviler and a candid Diſputer. For, altho', 
in the Arguments that occur, there be much 
Talk of Proteſtantiſm, Popery, Infallibility, a 
Judge of Controverſies, Fundamentals of Faith, 
and other moſt important Matters, yet that 


this which J have aſſigned is the only Scope of 


the Book, will appear manifeſt to every one, 
as well from the beginning and the end, 

from the Oeconomy of the whole. For it fr 
of all preſents the Sophiſt quibbling, chicaning, 


and indulging himſelf in all the imaginable 


Methods 


Truths, yet that this which I have aſſigned is the 
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56 Remarks on feveral 
Methods of falſe Reaſoning : And foon after, 
as the.Courie of Diſputation required, reſting 

on his own Authority, and loading his — 
ſary with perſonal Calumnies; yet at length, 
by the Force of Truth and good Logic, brought 
back to the Point, confuted, expoſed, and 
put to ſilence. Now if I ſhould ſay this of the 
Book of Chillingwarth, would it not be as true, 
and as much to the Purpoſe, as what our Au- 
thor hath ſaid of the Boak of Fob? The Mat- 
ters in the Diſcourſe of the Religion of Prote- 
flants could not be treated as they are without 
exhibiting the two Characters of a Sophiſt and 
a true Logician. Nor could the Matters in 
the Book of Job be treated as they are without 
exhibiting a good Man in Afflictions, com- 
plaining and expoſtulating, impatient under 
the Contradiction of his Friends, yet at length 
brought back to a due Submiſſion, and Know- 
ledge of himſelf. But therefore to make this 
the jole or chief Scope of the Book, (for in 
this he varies) is peryerting all the Rules of 
Interpretation. But what miſled him we 
have taken Notice of above. And he him- 
ſelf points to it, where he ſays, the Subjett 1 
have aſſigned to the Book of Job appears the 
true both from the BEGINNING end the END. 

It is true, he adds, and from the Occonomy of 
the whole. _— 


Which 
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Which he endeavours to prove in this Manner: 

For it firſt preſents Job complaining, expoſtula- 
ting, and indulging himſelf in an ungovernable 
Grief: but ſoon after (when, as the Nature of 
the ſacred Drama required, by the Contradiction 
of bis Friends, and their ſiniſter Suſpicions, he 
became more and more tei ed and irritated) raſh- 
ly challenging God, and glorying in his own In- 
fegrity: yet at length brought back to a due 
Submiſſion and Knowledge of himſelf; and then 
at laſt, and not before, receiving from God both 
the Reward and Teſtimony of his Uprightneſs. 
This is indeed a fair Account of the Conduct 
of the Drama. And from this it appears, ſiſt, 
that that which he aſſigns for the ſole Scope of 
the Book cannot be the true. For if its De- 
ſign were to give a perpetual Document of Hu- 
mility and Patience, how comes it to paſs, that 
the Author, in the Execution of this Deſign, 
repreſents Fob complaining, expoſtulating, and 
'ndulging himſelf in an ungovernable Grief, raſh- 
challenging God, and glorying in his own In- 
zegrity ? Could a Painter, think you, in order 
to repreſent the Eaſe and Safety of Navigation, 
draw a Veſſel getting with much Pains and 
Difficulty into Harbour, after having loſt all 
her Lading and been miſerably torn and ſhat- 
tered by a Tempeſt? And yet you think a 
Writer, in order to give a Decument of Humi- 


lity, 
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lity and Patience, had ſufficiently diſcharged 
his Plan if he made ob conclude re/agned and 
ſubmiſſive, tho he had drawn him turbulent, im- 
patient, and almoſt blaſphemous throughout 
the whole Piece. Secondly, it appears from the 
learned Author's Account of the Conduct of 
the Drama, that that which J have aſſigned 
for the ſole Scope of the Book is the true. 
For if, in J0b's diſtreſsful Circumſtance, the 
Queſtion concerning an equal or unequal Pro- 
vidence were to be debated : His Friends, if 
if they held the former Part, muſt needs 
doubt of his Integrity ; this doubt would na- 
turally provoke Jos Indignation ; and, when 
perſiſted in, cauſe him to fly out into the in- 
temperate Exceſſes ſo well deſcribed by our Au- 
thor ; yet conſcious Innocence would at length 
enable Patience to do its Office, and the con- 
cluſive Argument for his Integrity would be 
his Reſignation and Submiſſion. 

The learned Writer ſhuts up the Argument 
thus. From all this, I jay it appears, that the 
perſonal Integrity of Job, and not the Queſtion 
concerning an equal or unequal Providence is the 
principal Subject of the Book. He had before 
only told us his Opinion; and now, from his 
Opinion, he ſays it appears. But Appearances 
we ſee are deceitful; as indeed they will al- 

ways be, when they ariſe only out of the Fancy 


O 
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1 Occaſional Reflectious. 59 
or Inclination, and not from the real nature 
of things. 

But he proceeds to puſh his Advantages. 
For that [i.e. his perſonal Integrity] it was 
which his Friends doubted of, not ſo much on 
account of his Aflliction, as for the not bearing 
bis Affliction with Patience, but complaining of 

he Fuſtice of God. And that he, who was an 
able Adviſer of others to Fortitude and Con- 
fancy, ſhould, when his own Trial came, fink 
under the Stroke of his Diſaſters. — But why 
not on account of his Aflictions? Do not we 
find that even now, under this anequal Diſtri- 
bution of Things, cenſorious Men (and ſuch 

doubtleſs he will confeſs 70s Comforters to 
have been) are but too apt to ſuſpect great Afflic- 
tions for the Puniſhment of ſecret Sins. How 

much more prone to the ſame Suſpicion would 
ſuch men be in the Time of Job, when the 
Ways of Providence were more equal? As 
to his Impatience in bearing Afliction, that 
Symptom was altogether ambiguous, and might 
as likely denote want of Fortitude as want of 
Innocence, and proceed as well from the Pain 
of an ulcerated Body as the Anguiſh of a di- 
ſtracted Conſcience. 

Well, our Author has brought the Patriarch 
thus far on his Way to expoſe his bad Temper. 
From hence he accompanies him to his Place 
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of Reſt; which, he makes to be in a bad Argu- 
ment. — Now when (ſays the learned Writer) 
the moſt grievous Trial of all was added to the 
other Ewils of this holy Perſon, to be condemned 
by his Friends as a Profligate, and an Hypocrite, 
and to be deprived as much as in them lay, of 
his only remaining Support, the Teſtimony of a 
good Conſcience, what was left for the unhappy 
Man lo do? He accuſes his Friends of Perfidy 
and Cruelty ; he calls upon God as the Witneſs 
and Avenger of his Integrity : But when nei- 
ther God interpoſed to vindicate his Innocence, 
nor his Friends forbore to urge their harſh Cen- 
ſures and unjuſt Accuſations, he appeals to that 
laſt Fudgment, in which with the utmoſt Confi- 
dence be affirms that be knew that his Redeemer 
world be preſent to him, and that God would 
declare in his Favour, To underſtand the 
Force of this Repreſentation, we mult have in 
Mind this unqueſtionable Truth: * That be 
« the Subject of the Book what it will, yet if 
* the ſacred Writer bring in the Perſons of 
ce the Drama diſputing, he will take Care 
de that they talk to the Purpoſe.” Now we 
both agree that Job's Friends had pretended 
to ſuſpect his Integrity. This Suſpicion it 
Was 70's Buſineſs to remove; and, if our 
Author's Account of the Subject be true, 

his only Buſineſs. To this end he offers va- 


rious 
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rious Arguments, which failing of their Effect, 
he, at laſt, (as our Author will have it) ap- 
Is to the ſecond Coming of the Redeemer 
of Mankind. But was this likely to ſatisfy 
them? They demand a preſent Solution of 
their Doubts, and he ſends them to a future 
Judgment. Nor can our Author /ay, though 
he would 7n/nuate, that this was Juch a ſort 
of Appeal as Diſputants are ſometimes forced to 
have Recourſe to, when they are run aground 
and have nothing more to offer: For Job, after 
this, proceeds in the Diſpute; and urges many 
other Arguments with the utmoſt Propriety. In- 
deed there is one way, and but one, to make 
the Appeal pertinent: And that is, to ſuppoſe 
our Author m/taken, when he ſaid that the per- 
onal Integrity of Job, and not the Queſtion con- 
cerning an equal or unequal Providence, was 
the main Subject of the Book : And we may 
venture to ſuppoſe ſo without much danger of 
doing him wrong: For, the Doctrine of 
a future Fudgment affords a Principle where- 
on to determine the Que/tion of an equal or 
unequal Providence; but it leaves the perſonal 
Integrity of Job juſt as it found it. But the 
learned Author is ſo little ſolicitous for the Perti- 
nency of the Argument, that he makes, as we 
{hall now ſee, its Impertmence one of the great 


| Supports of his Syſtem. Fe or thus he goes on: 
But 
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But now if the Hinge of the Controverſy had 
turned on this, whether or no, conſiſtently with 
God's Fuſtice, good Men could be affiifted in 
this Life, this Declaration ought to have finiſh- 
ed the Debate: but if the Queſtion were con- 
cerning the perſonal Innocence of Job, 1t was no 
wonder that they ſtill ſung their old Song, and 
went on as they had begun, to condemn their old 
affieted Friend; ſince it was in the Power of 
God alone to explore the Hearts of Men, and to 
know for certain whether it was Job's Piety that 
rightly applied a Conſolation, or whether it was 
his Vanity that arrogated a falſe Confidence to 
himſelf. This is a very pleaſant Way of 
coming to the Senſe of a diſputed Paſſage : Not, 
as of old, by ſhewing it ſupports the Writers 
Argument, but by ſhewing it ſupports no- 
thing but the Cr:zic's Hypotheſis I had 
taken it for granted that 706 reaſoned to 
the Purpoſe, and therefore urged this Argu- 
ment againſt underſtanding him as ſpeaking of 
the Reſurrection in the xix'* Chapter. The 
*« Diſputants (ſay I, Div. Leg. Vol. ii. Ed. 2. 
« p. 546.) are all cqually imbaraſſed in ad- 
« juſting the Ways of Providence. Job af. 
firms that the good Man is ſometimes un- 
« happy, the three Friends pretend that he 
© never can; becauſe ſuch a Situation would 
« reflect upon God's Juſtice. Now the Doc- 

."** INE 
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« trine of à Reſurrection ſuppoſed to be urged 


« by Job cleared up all this Embarras, If 
ce therefore his Friends thought it true, it end- 


ed the Diſpute ; if falſe, it lay upon them 


« to confute it. Yet they do neither: They 
neither call it into queſtion, nor allow it to 
« be decifive. But without, the leaſt Notice 
« that any ſuch thing had been urged, they 
ego on as they begun, to inforce their for- 
e mer Arguments, and to confute that which 


« they ſeem to underſtand was the only one 


cc 


Job had urged againſt them, vig. the Con- 


« ſciouſneſs of his own Innocence.” Now 


what ſays our learned Author to this? 
Why, he ſays, that if I be miſtaken, and he 
right, in his Account of the Book of Job, the 
Reaſon is plain why the three Friends took no 
Notice of Job's Appeal to a Reſurrection ; 


| namely, becauſe it deſerved none. As to 


his being in the Right, the Reader, IT ſup- 
poſe, will not be greatly ſolicitous, if it be one 
of the Conſequences that the ſacred Reaſoner 
is in the Wrong. However, before we allow 
him to be right, it will be expected he ſhould 
anſwer the following Queſtions. If, as he 
lays, the Point in the Book of Job was only 
is perſonal Innocence, and this, not (as I ſay) 
pon the Principle of 1 ;meorend Perſon pu- 
4M I would ask how it was potiible that 


Job's 
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Job's Friends and Intimates ſhould be fo ob- 


ſtinately bent on pronouncing him guilty, the 
Purity of whoſe former Life and Converſation 


they were ſo well acquainted with? If he 
will ſay, the Diſputants went upon that Prin. 


ciple, I then ask how came Job's Appeal to a 
Reſurrection not to ſilence his Oppoſers? as it 
accounted for the Juſtice of God in the preſent 
unequal Diſtribution of Things. 


The learned Writer proceeds — This Diff. | 


culty therefore being removed, namely, why his 


Friends were not immediately put to falence when 


Job had jo ſolemnly and magmficently talked of a 


future Fudgment, nothing hinders us from ap- 
plying that celebrated Text chap. xix. not to a 
temporal Reſtitution to his former Condition, but 
fo a Reſurrection to eternal Life, How well 
he has removed the Difficulty, the Reader now 
ſees. But he is too haſty, when he adds, that 
now nothing hinders us from applying that cele- 
brated Text chap. x1x, 70 a Reſiurrection to eter- 
nal Life. I have ſhewn, in my Diſcourſe on 
Fob, that many Things hinder us from under- 
ſtanding it in this Senſe, beſides the Silence 
of the three Friends; ſuch as the Silence of 
Elibu the Moderator, nay even of God him- 
ſelf the Determiner of the Diſpute * Which 


See Div. Leg. Vol. ii. Ed. 2. p. 548. 
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Difficulties become ſtill more perplexing, if 
indeed the ſole Scope of the Book be, as our 
Author ſuppoſes, to give a perpetual Document 
of Humility and Patience to all good Men in 


Afliction: For then the Doctrine needed the 


SanRion of the moſt deliberate and authorita- 
tive Speakers. Add to this, that the learned 
Writer's Account of the Author creates new 
Difficulties. For can we ſuppoſe, Moſes would 
ſo clearly mention a future Judgment here, 


and entirely omit it in the Pentateuch? Or is 


it a Matter of fo flight Moment that a ſingle 
Mention of it would ſuffice? Indeed, were 
E/dra (as I ſuppoſe) the Author, much more 
might be ſaid in behalf of this Interpretation; 
as we have ſhewn that the later Prophets 
opened, by degrees, the great Principles of the 
Goſpel Diſpenſation : Of which I would fain 
think the Doctrine of the a. 5 the 
Body to be one. 

He concludes,.— But tf, to the Arguments 
brought by our Commentator, you add alli thoſe, 
which a Writer above all Praife, the preſent 
Biſhop of Sarum hath moſt beautifully inter- 
woven in his Diſſertation on The Opinion of 
the Ancients concerning the Circumſtances and 
Conſequences of the Lapte of Mankind, I be- 
reve you woill want nothing to confirm you in 
e Opinion of the Antiquity of the Book, and 

5 x. 7129 
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Notions of the Nature and D 
Book of Job overthrow all he has been faying, 
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my Senſe of this moſt perplexed Paſſage. To 
ſeek refuge in that excellent Prelate, - whoſe 


Deſign of the 


and confirm all he has been oppoſing, looks 
very much like Diſtreſs. However, if he 
will ſubmit to the Biſhop's Authority for the 
Scope of the Book in general, I ſhall be very 
willing to allow his Interpretation of the nine- 
teenth Chapter. Our Author indeed does that 
great Man's Character but Juſtice, Yet how 
Dr. Schultens and Dr. Sherlock: came to hit the 
fame Palate, to me, I confeſs, is as hard: to re- 
concile, as how Bavius and Virgil ſhould meet 


for a Model to the fame Writer. 


But the Name of that great Man is auſþi- 
cious to ſacred Truth. One can no ſooner 


mention him, on any Occaſion of Literature, 


than one ſees him pointing out ſome Truth or 


other, capable, if attended to, of clearing up 


whatever may be in queſtion. - His fine Dit- 
courſe on the Book of Fob abounds with In- 


ſtances of this kind. One of which falls here 


naturally in my Way. And as it ſeems the 
leaſt, ſupported of his Interpretations, and, at 
the ſame time, greatly confirms what I have 
advanced concerning the Age of the Book, I 
thall endeavour to ſet it in a juſt Light. The 
Truth T mean is in his Interpretation of theſe 

| Words 
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Words 'of Fob, By his Spirit the Heavens are 
garniſhed; his Hund formed the CROOKED 
SERPENT®*, By which, he ſuppoſes, is 
meant the Deviz, the apoſfate Dragon, dgd- 
ran aroFerys, as the Septuagint, by thus tranſ- 
lating it, ſeems to have underſtood the Place. 
For he reaſonably asks, How came the forming 
of a crooked Serpent to be mentioned as an In- 
france of Almighty Power, and to be ſet, as it 
were, upon an equal Foot with the Creation of 
the Heavens and all the Hoſt of them. —Can it 
poſſibly be imagined (ſays he) that the forming 
the crooked Serpent means no more than that God 
created Snakes and Adders*, Certainly, this 
could neyer be the meaning. But then it will 
be objected by thoſe who are as loth to find a 
Devil for their Tempter, as a God for their 
_ Redeemer, (imagining they are well capable of 
performing both Parts themſelves) that, by the 

_ crooked Serpent, is meant a great Conſtellation 
near the arctic Pole, ſo called; or, at leaſt, 
that enormous Trail of Light to which the 
Pagans have given the Name of the Via Lac- 
tea : either of which will beautify the Senſe, 
and enoble the Expreſſion of the Context; 
the Circumſtance, of garniſbing the Heavens, 


Cap xx #13. 
d The Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, c. 3d Edit. p. 213. 
214. 
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being immediately, precedent. It muſt be on- 
ed that this Interpretation has an extreme Air 
of Probability. But it is nevertheleſs a falfe 


one; as I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew. 


It is certain then that the ancient —_— 
(if we may believe the Rabbins, who ſeem, 
this caſe, to be unexceptionable Evidence) 
did not, in their Aſtronomy, repreſent the 
Stars, either ſingle, or in Conſtellations, by 


the Name, or Figure, of any Animal what- 


ſoever ; or diſtinguiſh them any otherwiſe than 


by the Letters of their Alphabet artificially ap- 


plied. And this, they tell us, was their con- 
ſtant Practice, till in the latter Ages; when 


they got acquainted with the Science of the 


Greeks : then indeed, they learnt the Art of 
new tricking up their Sphere, and making it 
as faſhionable as their Neiglibours. But they 
did it ſtill with Modeſty and Reſerve; and 
{crupled, even then, to admit of any human 
Figure. The Reaſon given for this Prudery 


I ( which was he Danger of Idolatry) is the 


Higheſt Confirmation of the Truth of their 
Account, For it is not to be believed, that 
when the Aſtronmmy and Suberſtition of Egypt 

were ſo cloſely colleagued, and that by this 
very means, the Naines given to the Conſtel- 
lations, that As, oh under the Miniſtry 


of God, forbad the T/raelifes to make any 


Likeneſs 
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Likeneſs of any thing in Heaven above, would 


ſuffer them to make mew Likeneſſes there: 
which if not, in the firſt Intention, - ſet up to 


be worſhipped, yet we know never waited 
long without obtaining that Honour. From 


all this it appears, that neither Moſes nor Eſdra 


could call a Conſtellation by the Name of the 
crooked Serpent, The Conſequence is, that 
his Lordſhip's Interpretation is to be received; 

there being nothing elſe of Moment to be op- 
poſed to its Truth. But this Senſe, we ſay, 


gives ſtrong Support to what we have obſerved, 
in the Divine Legation, concerning the Age of 


the Author. It being there ſhewn e that, 
according to the Method uſed by Providence 
for the gradual Opening of the Goſpel Prin- 
ciples, we might look to find, in this very 
Place, (as we in fact do find) the irt more 
expreſs Information concerning the real Au- 
thor of the Fall of Man, as recorded in the 


third Chapter of Geneſis. 


But, to conclude with the kanad Editor of 


the Book of Fob. He had, I preſume, given the 


intelligent Reader more Satisfaction, if, inſtead 


of labouring to evade two or three independent 
tho' corroborating Proofs of the Truth of my 
Hypotheſis, he had well accounted how that 


dee the Div. Leg. vel; Bile, 2. p. 530. C e. 
Hypotheſis 
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Hypotheſis, which he affects to repreſent as a 
Falſe one, ſhould be able to lay open and un- 
fold the whole Poem upon one entire, elegant, 
and noble Plan, that does honour to the facred 
Writer who compoſed it. And not only ſo, but 
to clear up, conſiſtently with that Plan, all thoſe 

particular Texts, whoſe Want of Light had 
made them hitherto an eaſy Prey to Critics and 
Interpreters from every Quarter. And this, in 

2 Poem become thro' Time and Negligence fo 
deſperately perplex d, that Commentators choſe 
rather find their own Notions in it than to 
ſeek for thoſe of the Author. This, how neg- 
ligently ſoever the learned Writer may think 
of it, the Public, I am perſuaded, will conſi- 
der as a very uncommon Mark of Truth; 
and deſerving of another kind of Confutation 
than what he hath beſtowed upon it. 
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See Div. Leg. Vol. i. and ii. 


ERE I ſhould have ended had I not 
been told, there was ſomething ſtill more 
wanted than a Defence of particular Paſſages; 
which commonly indeed carry their own Evi- 
dence along with them ; and That was a ge- 
neral Review of the Argument of the Divine 
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Lgation, fo far as it was yet advanced; 


explaining the Relation which the ſeveral. 


Parts bear to each other, and to the whole: 
For that the deep Profeſſor who had digeſted 
his Theology into Sams and Syſtems, and the 
gentle Preachen who. never ventured to let a 
Thought expatiate beyond the Limits of a 
Pulpit Efſay, would join to tell me, I had pro- 
miſed to: DEMONSTRATE THE DIVINE LE- 
GATION: of Moss; and: that now, I had 
written two large Volumes with that Title, 
all that they. could find: in them were Diſcour- 
ſes on the Foundation. of Morality ; the Ori- 
gin , civil and religious, Society; the Alliance 


between. Church and State; the Policy f an- 


cient Lawgivers; the Myſteries off the Priefts, 


and the Opinions of: the Greek Philoſopbers; the 


Antiquity of Egypt, their Hzeroglyphics, their 
Heroes, and their Brutal-Horſhip. That, in- 
deed, at laſt, I ſpeak a little of the Jeuuiſb 
Policy, but I ſoon break away again as from 
a Subject I would avoid; and employ the re- 
maining Part of the Volume on the Sacrifice 
of Iſaac, the Book off Job, and on primary 
and ſecondary Prophefies. But what, ſay they, 
is all this to the Divine LERGATION of 
MosEs? | 


Dic, Poſthume de tribus Capellis, 4 
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— To call the Notion a PARapox was very 
well: But not to ſee that I had attempted to 
prove it, muſt be owned to be ſtill better. I 
was aware of this Complaint, becauſe I'knew 


with whom I had to do; and therefore, in 


the Entry of my ſecond Volume, was willing 
that CicERo, who had been in the like Cir- 
cumſtance himſelf, ſhould ſpeak for me «. 

But (as it proved) to little Purpoſe. The 
Greatneſs of his Authority, and the Docility 
of his Readers, which made a few Words ſuf- 


ficient in his Caſe, were both wanting in mine. 
So that I ſoon found myſelf under a Neceſſity 


of ſpeaking for niyſelf, or rather, for my Ar- 
gument, Which as it was drawn out to an 


uncommon Length, and raiſed upon a great 
Variety of Supports, ſought out from every 


Quarter of Antiquity, and ſometimes from the 


moſt remote and darkeſt, it was the leſs to be ad- 


mired if every candid Reader ſhould not ſee their 
full Force and various Purpoſe ; and ſtill leſs, if 


d Video hanc primam ingreſſionem meam non ex Oratoris 
diſputationibus ductam, ſed e media Philoſophia repetitam, & 
eam quidem cum antiquam tum ſubobſcuram, aut reprehben/ronis 
aliquid, aut certe admirationis habituram. Nam aut mira- 
bantur guid hec pertineant ad ea que quærimus: quibus ſatis- 
faciet res ipſa cognita, ut non ſine cauſa alte repetita videatur: 
aut reprehendent, quod inuſitatas vias indagemus, tritas relin- 
guamus. Ego autem me ſæpe nova videre dicere intelligo 
cum pervetera dicam, fed inaudita pleriſque. Cicero. 


the 
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the Enuious and Prejudiced ſhould concur to 
repreſent it as an inconnected Heap of Diſ- 
courſes put together to diſburthen a Common- 

place. For the Satisfaction therefore of the 


former, T ſhall endeavour to expoſe, in one 


clear and ſimple Light, the whole Conduct of 
theſe myſterious Volumes, 

Nor ſhould the latter be neglected. Tho- 
tis odds but we part as diſſatisfied with one 
another, as Bertrand and his Cuſtomer. Of 
whom the Story goes, that a grave well 
dreſſed Man, coming to the Shop of that 
ingenious Inventer and Reliever of the Di- 
ſtreſſes of all thoſe who are too dull to. know 
what they want, and too rich to be at Eaſe 
with what they have, demanded one of his 
beſt Reading-Glaſſes; which when he had 


examined upon all Sorts of Print, he returned 


back with ſolemn Aflurance that he could not 
read at all in it. Bertrand, when he had 
recovered from the Surpriſe of fo ſtrange a 
Phenomenon, fairly aſked him, Sir, could you 
ever. read at all! ? To which the other as fairly 
replied, Had I been ſo happy I had not come hi- 


8 for your Aſiſtance. Should J not there- 


with the ſame Forecaſt, have aſked 
bete People, Gentlemen, . . put my 
Argument for you in a new Light, pray tell 
me, do you underſtand an Argument in 
K e 


Hiſtory Fr” Mankind : In all the infinite Variety 


Religion ſhould pretend bs Diſpen/ation wa: 


ſtant Direction purſuant to this Pretence ; and 
that the ſucceeding Writers of the Jewiſh Hi- 
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« any Light at all?” But would they have 
anſwered with the fame Ingenuity ? They are 
filent. They modeſtly let their Yorks ſpeak 
for them. To go on, therefore, with our 
Subject. 

In reading the Law and Hiftory of the 
Fews, with all the Attention I was able, a- 
moneſt the many very ſingular Circumſtances 
of that amazing Diſpenſation (from each of 
which, as I conceive, the Divinity of its Ori- 
ginal may be clearly deduced) theſe two Par- 
ticulars more forcibly ſtruck my Obſervation, 
Firſt, the Omi ſion of the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments in the Reli- 
gion of that People; no Inſtance of the like Na- 
ture being to be found throughout the whole | 


of Gentile Religions this Doctrine ever making 
a principal and moſt eſſential Part. The other 
was no leſs ſingular, that the Founder of this 


to be adminiſtered by an extraordinary Provi- 
dence; that his Laws ſhould have all one con- 


ſtory ſhould all concur in the ſame Repre- 
ſentation: No Lawgiver or Founder of Re- 
ligion ever 8 g the like Diſtinction; 

| und 
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and no Hiſtorian ever daring to record fo 
fingular a Prerogative. 

As unaccountable as the former Circum- 
ſtance appeared, when conſidered ſeparately 
and alone, yet when ſet againſt the latter, and 
their Relations to each other examined, one 


_ illuſtrious Reaſon of the Omiſſion of the Doct- 


rine of a future State was not only immedi- 
ately perceived, but, from that very Omiſſion, 
the Divinity of the Jewiſh Religion clearly 
demonſtrated. Which, as Unbelievers had 
been long accuſtomed to decry from that very 


Circumſtance, I choſe that preferably to all 


other, as a Proof of the Divine LEGATION 
or Moses. The Argument is, in a ſupreme 
Degree ſtrong and ſimple; and not needing 
many Words to make it underſtood, | 
I. Religion, ſuch as teaches a God, the 
Rewarder of Good, and the Puniſher of evil 


Actions, is abſolutely neceſſary for the Support 


of Civil Society: Becauſe human Laws alone 
are not ſufficient to reſtrain Men from Evil in 
any degree neceſſary for the carrying on the 
Affairs of public Regiment. But the iequa- 
lity of Events here below ſhaking the Belief 
of that Providence on which all Religion muſt 
be founded, (for he that cometh to God muſt 
believe that he is, and that he is a Rewarder of 
them who | diligent ſeek him) there was no 


K 2 — other 
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other Way of ſupporting and re-eſtabliſhing 
that Belief than by the Doctrine of a future 
State, wherein all theſe Inequalities ſhould be 
ſet even, and every we n receive its due Re- 
compence of Reward. The Doctrine therefore 
of a future State is immediately neceſſary to 
Religion; and, thro' that, 2ltimately to civil 
Society. Yet, here we find a Religion with- 
out a future State, profeſſed with great Ad- 
vantage thro' many Ages by a civil-policied, 
and powerful People. It appears, from what 
has been ſaid above, that, under the common 
Diſpenſations of Providence, ſuch a Religion 
would be fo far from ſupporting Society, that 
it could not even ſubſiſt itfelt We muſt 
conclude, therefore, that the Fewi/h People 
were, as their Founder and their Hiſtorians 
pretended, indeed under the Diſpenſation of an 
extraordinary Providence, 

II. Again, it appears from the univerſal Prac- 
ice of the ancient Laugivers, and the Principles 
of the ancient Sages, that the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments was eſ- 
teemed thus neceſſary to Religion and Society, 
under the common Diſpenſations of Providence. 
The Egyptian Policy and Wiſdom particularly, 
from whence thoſe Lawwgrvers and Sages bor- 
rowed heirs, cultivated this Doctrine, for 
theſe Ends, with an amazing Afliduity. Now 


Mie 
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Moſes, who, as we are aſſured by the infallible 


Tee of the holy Spirit, was learned in all 


the Wiſdom of the Egyptians, and whoſe Laws 
themſelves, as the Deiſt confeſſes, beſpeak 
him a conſummate Maſter in his Art; this 
Moſes, I ſay, when inſtituting a neu Religion, 
and forming an unciviliged People to Society, 
hath been ſo far from inculcating the Doctrine 
of a future State of Rewards and' Puniſh- 
ments, that he hath even omitted to make 
the leaſt Mention of it. Who ſees not then 
that one Reaſon of the Omiſſiun muſt needs be, 
that this wiſe Lawgiver underſtood, his Reli- 
gion and Policy might well ſubſiſt without it? 
But, under the common Diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, his Principles of Egyptian Wiſdom 
had taught him, that neither one nor the 
other could do ſo. What therefore are we to 
conclude, but that he himſelf was fully con- 
vinced of the Truth of what he taught his 
Countrymen, That they were thenceforward to 
live under the extraordinary Providence of God. 
Theſe #0 Proofs of my MAIN PRoPos1- 
TION, from the Thing omitted, and the Perſon 
omtting (which as they are diſtinct and inde- 
pendent of one another, fo I would deſire the 
Reader to obſerve that they are either of them 
alone ſufficient to eſtabliſh my Demonſtration) 
may be reduced to theſe two SYLLOGISMS. 


I. What- 
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78 Remarks on ſeveral 
I. Whatſoever Religion and Society have 
no future State for their Support, muſt 
= ſupported by an mee, Provi- 
dence. 
The Jewiſh Religion and Society had no 
future State for their Support. 
Therefore the Jewiſh Religion and Society 
were ſupported by! an e Pro- 
vidence. 

Again, II. It was univerſally believed by the 
Ancients, on their common Principles of 
Legiſlation and Wiſdom, that whatſoever 
Religion and Society have no future State 
for their Support muſt be ſupported by 

mm extraordinary Providence. 

Moſes, skilled in all that Legiſlation and | 
Wiſdom, inſtituted the Fewi/h Religion 
and Society without a future State for its 
Support. 

Therefore Mo/es who aught, believed 
likewiſe, that Zh7s Religion and Society 
were to be ſupported by an extraordinary 
Providence. 

This is the grand Pax Abox I have been 
accuſed of advancing : In the mean while, 
the Free-thinker eſteems it none to contradict 
the univerſal Voice of Antiquity; nor the H- 
fiem-maker, to explain away the whole Letter 
of ſacred Scripture. For had not Libertines 
A | denied 
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| denied the Major Propoſitions of theſe two 


Syllogifims ; and certain Bigotted-believers, the 
MINOR, my Demonſtration of the Divine Le- 
gation of Moſes had not only been as ſtrong, 
but as hort too as any of Eualid's: whoſe 
Theorems, as Hobbes ſomewhere -. truly ob- 
ſerves, were but the Paſſions and Prejudices of 
Men equally concerned in, would ſoon be made 
as much matter of Diſpute as any moral or 
theological Propofition whatſoever. 

It was not long then before I found that 
the Diſcovery of this important Truth would 
engage me in a full Dilucidation of my four 
Propgſitions: Neither a ſhort, nor an eaſy 
Task. The 70 firſt requiring a ſevere Search 
into the civil Policy, Religion, and Philoſo- 
phy of ancient Times: and the o latter, a 
minute Enquiry concerning the Nature and 
Genius of the Feuiſh Conſtitution, To the 
firſt part of this Enquiry, therefore, I aſſigned 
the firſ# Volume; and to the other, the ſecond. 


I. 
J. The FIRST Wag begins with pro- 


ving the MA Jor Propoſition of the firſt Syl- 


logiſm, that whatſoever Religion and Society 
bave no future State for their Support, muſt be 


ſupported by an extraordinary Providence. Where 


it is ſhewn; that Civil Society, which was in- 
1 ſtituted 
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ſtituted as a Remedy againſt Force and Bir- 


lice, falls ſhort in many Inftances, of its Ef- 


fect; as it cannot, by its own proper Force, 

provide for the Obſervance of above one third 
Part of moral Duties; and, of that third, but 
imperfectly: and, which is ſtill of greater Im- 
portance, that it totally wants the fſt of thoſe 
two Powers, Reward and Punſhment, which 
are owned by all to be the neceflary Hinges on 
which Government turns, and without which 
it cannot be carried on. To ſupply which 
Wants and Imperfections, ſome other coactive 
Power, was to be added. This Power is 
ſhewn to be Religion ; which teaching the 
Providence ard Juſtice of the Deity, provides 
for all the natural Deficiencies of civil Socity. 


But then, thoſe Attributes, as we ſhew, can 


be ſupported only by the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments; or by a 
preſent Diſpenſation of Things very different 
from that which we on to be here 
adminiſtered. 


The Point being thus proved, the Diſcourſe 


| proceeds i in removing Ohections. The Reader 
obſerves, that the Steps and Gradations of this 
great Truth riſe thus.—A fittre State is neceſ- 
fary as it ſupports Religion; Religion is neceſſa- 
ry as it ſupports Morality; and Morality; as it 


lupports Society. Hence I n the Doc- 
trine 
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tine of a future State to be neceſſary to So- 


ciety. Now there are various degrees in Li- 
bertiniſm. Some, tho' they own Morality, 
yet deny Religion, to be neceſſary to Society: 
Others again, go ſtill further, and deny even 
Morality to be neceſſary. As theſe equally 
attempt to break the Chain of my Reaſoning, 
they come equally under my Examination. 
And luckily, in the ft Inſtance, a great 
Name; and in the ſecond, a great Book invi- 


ted me to this Entertainment. 1. The famous 


Mr. Bayle had attempted to prove that Religion 
was not neceſſary to Society; that Morality, as 


diſtingniſhed from Religion, might well ſup- 


ply its Place; and that an ATHEIST might 
have this Morality. His Arguments in Sup- 
port of theſe Propoſitions I have examined at 
large. And having Occaſion, when I come 
to the laſt of them, to enquire into the rue 
Foundation of Morality, I conſider all its Pre- 
tences; inquire into all its Advantages; and 
ſew that Obligation, properly fo called, pro- 
ceeds from Will, and Will only. This En- 
quiry was directly to my Point, as the Reſult 
of it proves that the Morality of the Atheiſt 
muſt be without any true Foundation, and con- 
ſequently weak and eaſily ſhaken. Yet it had 
further Propriety, as the Religion, whoſe 
divine Original I was here attempting to 
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demonſtrate, has founded moral Obligation 
in Will only; and a peculiar Expediency, as 
it is become the Humour of the Times to ſeek 


far this Foundation in any thing rather than in 


what Religion places it. 2. But the Author 
of the Fable of the Bees went a large Step fur- 
ther, and endeavoured to prove that Morality 
was ſo far from being neceſſary to Society, 
that, on the contrary, it was Vice, not Vir- 
tue, which rendered States flouriſhing and 


happy. This pernicious Doctrine, which 


would cut away our Argument by the Root, 
was inforced with much labour'd Art and | 


plauſible Inſinuation. I undertook therefore 


to examine and confute the Principles it went 
upon: which, I preſume, to have done ſo effectu- 
ally, as will ſecure the Reader from the Dan- 
ger of being any longer miſled by it. In this 


manner I endeavoured to prove the MAJOR 


Propoſition of the ft Syllogiſm : and, with 
this, the ft Book of the Divine r of 


Moſes concludes, 


II. The ſecond begins with proving the MA- 


Jon Propoſition of the Jecond Syllogiſm, that 


It was untverſaily believed by the Ancients, on 


their common Principles of Legiſtati on and Wif 7 


dom, that whatſoever Religion and Society have 


no future State for their Support, muſt be ſup- 


ported by an extraordinary Providence. This 
Proof 
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Proof divides itſelf into two Parts, the Con- 


duct of the Lawgivers, and the Opinion of the 


Philoſophers. The firſt Part is examined in the 
preſent Book, and the ſecond in the following. 
In proving the Propoſition from the Con- 
duct of the Lawgrivers, I ſhew, I. their Care 
to PROPAGATE, Furſt, Religion in general, 


1. As it appears from the Reaſon of Things, viz. 


the State of Religion all over the civilized 
World. 2. As it appears from Fact, ſuch 
as their univerſal Pretence to Inſpiration ; 
which, it is ſhewn, was made only to eſtabliſh 
the Opinion of the Superintendency of the 
Gods over human Affairs: And ſuch as their 
univerſal Practice in the manner of Prefa- 
cing their Laws; where the fame Superin- 
tendency was taught and inculcated. And 
here I deſire it may be obſerved, that the prov- 
ing their Care to propagate Religion in general, 
proves, at the ſame time, their propagating the 
Doctrine of a future State; becauſe there ne- 


ver was any Religion in the World but the 


Feriſh, of which that Doctrine did not make 
an eſſential Part. I ſhew, Secondly, their Care 


to propagate the Doctrine of a future State of 


Rewards and Puniſhments in particular. And, 
as the moſt effectual Method they employed 
to this TO was the Inſtitution of the Mv- 
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STERIES, I give a large Account of their 
Riſe and Progreſs ; which I ſhew to have been 
from Egypt into Greece. The Detection of the 
ATOPPHTA of theſe Myſteries, which were 
the Unity of the Godhead, and the Error of 
the groſſer Polytbeiſin, not only confirms all 
that is advanced concerning the Riſe, Progreſs, 
and Order of the ſeveral Species of Idolatry, 
but rectifies and clears up much Embarraſs 
and Miſtake even in the beſt modern Critics, 


ſuch as Cudworth, Prideaux, Newton, &c. 


while they ventured, contrary to the Tenure 


of holy Scripture, to ſuppoſe that the One 


God was commonly known and worſhipped 
in the Pagan World. For finding many, in 


divers Countries, ſpeaking of the one God, 


they concluded he muſt needs have a national 
Worſhip paid to him; tho' the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Teſtament, repre- 
{ent the Gentiles in a total Ignorance of the 
true God, and entirely given up to Polytheiſm. 
This, as we fay, has occaſioned much Con- 


fuſion and Miſtake in our beſt Writers on 
this Subject, while they would reconcile their 


own Concluſions to Scripture Premiſes. Now 


the Diſcovery of the «repre of the Myſteries, 


enables us to explain the perfect Conſiſtency 
between ſacred and profane Antiquity; which, 
1 left 


Occaſional Reflections. 85 
left to ſpeak for themſelves, and without In- 
terpreters, inform us of this plain and con- 
ſiſtent Truth, That the Doctrine of the 
« one God was taught in all Places, as a pro- 
ce found Secret to a few in the Celebration f 
« their myſterious Rites ; but that a public or 
« national Worſhip was paid to him no where 
« but in the Land of Fudea.” Where, as 
Euſebius well expreſſes it, for the Hebrew 
PEOPLE alone was reſerved the Honour of 
being initiated into the Knowledge of the Crea- 
tor of all Things. And, of this Difference, 
God himſelf ſpeaks, by the Prophet, T have 
not ſpoken in ſecret, in a dark place of the 
Earth; I jaid not unto the Seed of Faceb ſeek 
ye me in vainf, And the holy Apoſtle in- 
forms us of the Conſequence of this myſte- 
rious Manner of teaching the true God, that 
when, by this means, they came to the 
Knowledge of him, they glorified him not as Gods, 
To confirm my Account of the Myſteries, I ſub- 
| join a critical Diſſertation on the ſxth Book of 
| Virgil's Eneis; and another, on the Metamor- 
phofis of Apuleius. The firſt of which I prove 
g to be one continued Deſcription of the Myſteries; 
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and the ſecond, to be written purpoſely to recom- 
mend their Uſe and Efficacy. But by Miſchance 
(and the only one of this kind in the two Vo- 
lumes) the Diſſertation on Apuleius is miſplaced. 
The Reader will obſerve that, thro' the Courſe 
of this whole Argument, on the Conduct of the 

ancient Lawęgivers, it appears that all the fun- 
damental Principles of their Policy were bor- 
rowed from EcyeT. A Truth that will be 
made greatly ſubſervient to the Minor of my 
ſecond Syllogiſm (that Mojes was ſkilled in all 
the ancient Legiſlation and Wiſdom, and yet in- 
tituted the Fewiſh Religion and Society without 

a future State for its Support) as well when I 
prove the latter Part of the Propoſition in the 
fecond Volume, as the former Part, in the 
Third ; where the Character of Moſes is vindi- 
cated from the Objections of Infidelity. From 
this, and from what has been ſaid above of o- 
ral Obligation, the intelligent Reader will take 
notice, that, throughout the Divine Legation, 
I have all along endeavour'd to ſelect for my 
Purpoſe ſuch kind of Arguments, in Sup- 
port of the particular Queſtion in hand, as 
may, at the ſame time, either illuſtrate the 
Truth of Revelation in general, or ſerve as a 
Principle to proceed upon in the Progreſs of 
the Argument. Of which we ſhall give, as 
occa- 
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occaſion ſerves, ſeveral further Inſtances in 
the Courſe of this Revzew. 

Thus, having ſhewn the Legiſlator's Care 


to propagate Religion in general, and the Doc- 
trine of a future State in particular, (in which 


is ſeen their Senſe of the inſeparable Con- 


nection between them) I go on, II. To ex- 
plain the Contrivances they employed to PER- 


PETUATE them: By which it may appear 


that, in their Opinion, Religion was not a 
temporary Expedient to ſecure their own 
Power, but a neceſſary Support of Civil Go- 
vernment, I. The firſt Inſtance of their 
Care to this End was, as we ſhew, the EST A- 
BLISHING every Where 4 national Religion 
frotected by the Laws of the State, But Men ig- 
norant of true Religion could hardly avoid fall- 
ing into Miſtakes in the Mode of this E/tabliſh- 
ment; purſuing a right End by very wrong 
Means: Therefore, as the Subject of our 


Book is no idle unconcerning Speculation, but 


ſuch as affects us in all our higheſt Intereſts as 
Men and Citizens, I thought a Defence of the 
Juſtice and Equity of an ESTABLISHED RE- 
L1GION would well deſerve the Reader's beſt 
Attention; and this I have given him, in an 
Explanation of the true Theory of the Alli- 


once between Church and State, 2. The ſe- 


cond 
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cond Expedient the Legiſlator uſed for per- 
petuating Religion, Tſhew was the Allowance 
of a GENERAL TOLERATION, Which, as 


it would, for the ſame Reaſon, be as 
wrongly conceived as an Eftabliſhment, I have 


attempted to give the true Theory of that 
likewiſe, Where, ſpeaking of the C Cauſe and 
firſt Occaſion of its Violation, the Subje& 


naturally led me to vindicate true Religion 


from the Aſperſions of Infidelity. And here 
I ſhew that the firſt Perſecution for Religion 
was not that which was committed, but that 
which was undergone, by the Chriſtian Church, 


And thus ends the /econd Book of the Divine 


Legation. 

III. The Third begins with the /atter Part 
of the Proof of the MAJOR Propoſition of 
the /econd Syllogiſm ; namely, the Opinions of 


the Philoſophers. For as the great Waſte of 


Time hath deſtroyed moſt of the Monuments 
of ancient Legiſlation, I thought it proper to 
ſtrengthen my Poſition, of the Senſe of their 


| Lawgivers, by that of their Sages and Philo- 


ſophers. Where I ſhew rt, from their own 
Words, the Senſe they had in general of the 
Neceſſity of the Dectrine of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments to civil Society. 
But to ſet the Fact in the ſtrongeſt Light, 


I next endeayour to prove, that even thoſe of 


them. 
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them (namely, the ſeveral Sects of ' Grecian 
Philoſophers) who did not believe this future 
State, yet, for the Sake of Society, ſedulouſly 
taught and propagated it. That they raugbt 
it, is confeſſed. That they did not believe it, 
was my Buſineſs to prove. Which I firſt do, 
by the three following general Reaſons. 1. 
That they all thought it allowable to the one 
Thing andthink another. 2. That they per- 
petually practiſed chat they thus profeſſed 
to be lawful. And 3. That they practifed 
it with regard to the very Doctrine in Queſ- 


| tion, To explain and verify the- two firſt of 


theſe Propoſitions, 1 had Occaſion to enquire 
into the Riſe, Progreſs, Perfection, Decline, 


and Genius of the ancient Greet Philoſophy 


under all its ſeveral Diviſions. Tn which, as its 
Riſe and Genius are ſhewn to have been from 


Peypt, we lay in a ſtill further Support for the 


nor Propofition of the ſecond Syllogiſm. 
The Piſcourſe then proceeds to a particu- 
lar Enquiry into the Sentiments of each Sect 
of Philoſophy on this Point. "Whiere it 4s 
hewn, from the Charn@er-and Genius of each 
Shoot, and from the Myitings of each Man, 
that none of them did indeed believe the Döb- 
tine af a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
nihments. But, frem almoſt every Argu- 
ment brought for this Parpoſe, it, at the 
M ſame 
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fame time, appears of how high Importance 


they all thought it to Society. 


Further, to ſupport this Fact, I prove next, 
that theſe Philoſophers not only did not, 
but could not poſſibly, believe the Doc- 
trine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, becauſe it contradicted two metaphy- 
ſical Principles univerſally held and believed 
by them concerning the Nature of Gop and 
_of the Sour ; which were, that God could 
mot be angry nor hurt any one; and that the 
Soul was Part of God, and reſolvable again int 
bim. In explaining, and verifying the Recep- 
ton of this latter Principle, I take Occaſion 
to ſpeak of its Original ; which I ſhew was 
Grecian, and not Egyptian, as appears from 
the different Genius and Character of the two 
Philoſophies ; tho' the ſpurious Books going un- 
der the Name of Hermes, but indeed written by 
late Greek Platoniſts, would perſuade us to be- 
lieve the contrary, The ule of this Enquiry like- 
wiſe (concerning the Origin of this Principle) 
will be ſeen when we come to clear up the Cha- 
rafter of Moſes as aforeſaid. But with regard 
to the general Queſtion, (concerning the Bi- 
lief of the Philo ofophers) beſides the direct and 
principal uſe of it for the Support of the Ma- 
JoR Propoſition of the ſecond Syllogiſm, it has, 


(as I ſaid before I had contrived my Argu- 


ments 


ments ſhould have) two further uſes; the one 


to ſerve as a Principle in the Progreſs of my 
Argument; the other 70 illuſtrate the Truth of 


Revelation in general, For, 1. It will ſerve for 


a ſufficient Anſwer to that Objection of the 


Deiſts, to be conſidered in the laſt Volume, 
that Moſes did not propagate the Doctrine of a 


future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, be- 


cauſe he did not believe it: It being ſhewn, 
from Fact, that the not believing a Doctrine, 

ſo uſeful to Society, was eſteemed no Reaſon 
why the Legiſlator ſhould not propagate it, 

2, It is a very ſtrong Proof of the Ne- 
ceſſity of the Goſpel of Jeſus, that the Sa- 
ges of Greece, with whom all the Wiſdom of 
the World was ſuppoſed to be depoſited, had 
pbiloſophiſed themſelves out of one of the moſt 
evident and uſeful Truths with which Man- 
kind is concerned. Nor need we ſeek any other 
Juſtification of the Severity with which the 
holy Apoſtles always ſpeak of the Philoſophers 
or Philoſophy of Greece, than this, the ſhew- 
ing 1t was directed againſt theſe pernicious Prin- 
ciples; and not, as both Deifts and Panatics 
have concurred to repreſent it, a Condemna- 
tion of human Learning 1 in general, 

But as now it might be objected that, by 
this Repreſentation, we loſe on the one hand 
what we gain on the other ; and that while 

M02: we 
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we ſhew the Neceſity of the Goſpel, we run 
a riſque of diſcrediting its · Reaſonableneſs : 
For that nothing can ſeem to bear harder upon 
this, than that the beſt and wiſeſt Perſons 
of Antiquity did-not believe a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments: as this, I ſay, might 
be objected, we have given a full Anſwer to it, 
And, to ſupport our Anſwer, ſhewn, that the 
two Extremes of this Repreſentation, which 
Divines have been accuſtomed to go into by 
contrary Ways, are attended with. great and 
real Miſchief to Revelation. While the only 


View of Antiquity, which yields folid Ad- 
vantage to the Chriſtian Cauſe, is ſuch a. one 
as this here given ; ſuch a one as ſhews natural 
Reaſon to be clear enough to perceive Truth, 
and the Neceſlity of its Deductions when pro- 
poſed; but not generally ſtrong enough to 
diſcover it, and draw right Deductions from it : 
And we preſume the Objetors may allow this 
to be the true, as we have Cicero himſelf 
for our Warrant, who with an Ingenuity be- 
coming his profound Knowledge of human 
Nature thus deciſively expreſſes himſelf: 


cc 


Nam neque tam eſt acris acies in naturis 
hominum et ingeniis, ut res tantas quiſ- 
quam, niſi monſtratas, poſſit videre ; neque 
ce tanta tamen in rebus obſcuritas. ut eas non 
e peritus acri vir ingenio -cernat, {fi modo 

. Fs c ad{pex- 


| Occaſumal Reſeclinn. 93 
cc adfpexerit *. In explaining this Mat- 
ter, it is occaſionally. ſhewn:that of the ancient 
and modern Syſtems. of deiflical. Morality, 
the confeſſedly ſuperior Perfection in the /at- 
fer is entirely owing. to the unacknowledged 
Aid of Revelation. — Thus the Reader ſees in 
what manner we have endeavour'd to prove 
the MaJor Propoſitions of the two Sylle- 
_ giſms, that whatſoever Religion and Society have 
n future State for their Support, mnſt be 
ſupported by an extraordinary Providence : And 
that his was univerſally believed by. the An- 
cients, on their common Principles of Legiſla- 
tion and Wiſdem. For, having ſhewn that 
Religion and Society were unable, and believed 
to be unable, to ſupport themſelves under an 
ordinary Providence without a future State; 
if they were ſupported without that Doctrine, 
it could be, and could be belicved to be, only by 
an extraordi nary Providence, 

But now, as this Proof is conducted thro' 
a long Detail of Circumſtances, ſhewing the 
abſclute Neceſſity of Religion in general to Ci- 
vil Society, and the Senſe which all the Wiſe 
and Learned of Antiquity had of that Ne- 
ceſſity; leſt this ſhould be abuſed to counte- 
nance the idle and impious Conceit, that Re- 


© De Orat. 1. iii. c. xxxi. 
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ligion was the Invention of Politicians, I con- 
cluded the third Book and the Volume toge- 
ther, with proving, that the Notion is both 
impertinent and falſe. Vnpertinent, for that, 
were this Account of Religion right, it would 
not follow that Religion itſelf was viſionary; 
but, on the contrary, that it was moſt real, 
and ſupported on the eternal Relations of 


Things: Fajſe, for that Religion, in fact, ex- 


iſted before the Civil Magiſtrate was in being. 
But my End in this was not barely to remove 


an Objection againſt the Truths here delivered; 


but to prepare an opening for thoſe which 
were to follow, For if Religion were fo uſe- 
ful to Society, and yet not the Invention of 
the Magiſtrate, we muſt ſeek its Origin in 


another Quarter; either from Nature, or Re- 


velation, or both. Such is the Subject of 
the firſs Volume of the Divine Legation : 
Which, as I thought proper to publiſh ſepa- 
rately, I contrived ſhould not only contain 
Part of that Proof, but likewiſe be a com- 


pleat Treatiſe of itſelf, eſtabliſhing one of the 


moſt important Truths with which we have 


to do, viz. The Neceſſity of Religion for the 


Support of Civil Government, And if, in this 
View, I have been more than ordinary mi- 
nute, while treating ſome Capital Articles in 


Support 
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Support of that Queſtion, I preſume I ſhall 
not want the Reader s Pardon. 
| — I 
We come now to the sECOND Vaan of 
the Divine Legation; which is employed in 
proving the MINoR Propoſitions of the two 
Syllogiſms ; the firſt, That the Fewiſh Religion 
and Society had no future State for their Sup- 
port; the other, That Moſes ' ſeilled in all the 
ancient Legiſlation and Wiſdom, inſtituted the 
Jewiſh Religion and Society without a future 
State for its Support, But in proving the 
MinoR, a Method ſomething different from 
that obſerved i in proving the AOR Propoſitions 


was to be followed. The MAJoR, in the firſt 


Volume, were proved ſucceſſroely, and in their 


Order; but in this, the M1NoR Propoſitions are 


1 all the Way together: And this, from 
the Reaſon of the Thing; the Facts brought to 
prove the Doctrine omitted, at the ſame time, 
accidentally ſhew the Omiſſion deſigned ; and 
the Facts, brought to prove it deſigned, neceſſa- 
rily ther 1t omitted. To proceed therefore 
with the Subject of the /econd Volume. _ 
IV. I juſt before obſerved, that the Con- 
cluſion of the irt Volume, which detected 
the Abſardity and Falfity of the atheiſtic 
Principle, that Religion was a Creature of the 


State, opened the Way to a fair _ whe- 
ther 
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ther its gil were not as well from Reves 
lation as from natural Reaſon. 

In the Introduction therefore, to this Vo- 
lume, I took the Advantage which that Open 
afforded me, of ſhewing that the univerſal 
Pretence to Revelation proves ſome Revelation 
muſt be true: That this rue Revelation 
muſt have ſome characteriſtic Marks to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the Falſe: And that theſe 
Marks are to be found in the Inſtitution of 


Mojes. But thus far only by Way of Vntro- 


duction, and to lead a”? Reader more eaſily 
into the main Road of our Tnquiry ; by ſhew- 
ing him that we purſued no deſperate Ad- 
venture while we endeavoured to deduce the 
Divinity of Moſes's Law from the Circum- 
ſtances of the Law itſelf. 

I proceeded then to the Proof it the 
Minor Propoſitions, That the Fewiſh Reli- 
gion and Society bad no future State for their 
Support 3 and that their Lawgiver purpoſely 
omitted it. To evince theſe Truths, with 
ſufficient Evidence, the Nature of that Infti- 
tution was to be well underſtood. But to 


forma right Idea of that, it was expedient we 


ſhould know the Manners and Genius of the 
Hebrew People, and the Character and Mi- 


lities of their Lawgiver. Now theſe having 
been entir ely faſhioned - on 2 yptian Models, 


it 
3 
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it was further expedient we ſhould know the 
State of Egyptian Superfirtion and Learmng in 
thoſe early Ages. | 
In order to this, therefore, I firſt ad- 
vanced this Propoſition, That the Egyptian 
Learning celebrated in Scripture, and the Egyp- 
tian Superſtition there condemned, were the very 
Learning and Superſtition repreſented by the 
Greek Writers, as the Honpur and Opprobrium 
of that Kingdom. Where, I firſt ſtate the 
Queſtion, and ſhew the equal Extravagancies 
of both Parties in unreaſonably advancing or 
depreſſing the high Antiquity of Egypt. | 
I then ſupport my Propoſition, firſt by Fad, 
the Teſtimony of holy Scripture, and of the 
ancient Greek Writers ſet together, and =o 
porting one another. 
Secondly by Reaſon, in an Argument de- 
auced from the Nature, Origin, and various 
Uſe, of their fo famed HitroGLYPHics, 
Where it is ſhewn, 1. That theſe were em- 
ployed as the fole Vehicle of Egyptian Learn- 
ing even after the Invention of Letters. For 
which no good Reaſon can be aſſigned but this, 
that they were employed to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, before, Now Letters were in uſe in the 
Time of Moſes. 2. Again, it is further ſhewn 
that the ON1RoCRI1TI1Cs borrowed their Art 
of Deciphering from hieroglyphic Symbols. But 
N Ne 
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hieroglyplic Symbols were the myſterious Ve- 
hicle of the Egyptian Learning and Theology, 
Now Onirocritic, or the Art of Interpreting 
Dreams, was practiſed in the Time of Fo. 


ſeph. 3. And again, that hieroglyphic Sym- 


bols were the true Original of ANIMAI 
Woks HI in Egypt. Now animal Worſhip 
was eſtabliſhed before the Times of Mofes. 
From all this it appears that Egypt was of that 
high Antiquity, which Scripture, and the beſt 
Greek Writers repreſent it. By which we 
come to underſtand what were the ſpecific 
Manners and Superſtitions of Egypt in the 


Time of Moſes ; they being, as now appears, 
identically the fame with what the Gres 


Writers have delivered to us. In the 
Courſe of this Proof from Reaſon, in open- 
ing at large the Nature, Origin, and va- 
rious Kinds of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, I in- 
terweave (as the neceſſary Explanation of my 
Subject required) a detailed Hiſtory of the 
various Modes of ancient Information by Speecb 
and Action. As (on the fame Account) in the 
Original of Brute-Worſhip, J give the Hiſtory 
of the various Modes of ancient 1dolatry in the 
Order they aroſe out of one another. Now 
theſe I have not only made to ſerve in Sup- 
port of the Queſtion I am here upon ; but 
likewiſe in Support of a future, and a fb. 
| 8 I Fe 


* n % 85. - mw * 
x : * 3 
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For, in this Hiſtory of the various Modes f 


ancient Information was laid, as the Reader will 
find, the Foundation of my Diſcourſe on the 
Nature of ancient Prophecies, in the fixth 
Book; the Connexion of which Diſcourſe 
with, my main Subject, and its high Impor- 
tance to Religion in general, will be explain- 


ed when we come to that Place: And, in the 


Hiſtory of the various Modes of ancient 1do- 
latry, he may ſee my Reaſoning in the latter 
End of the thzrd Book, againſt the Atheiſtic 
Origin of Religion, ſupported and confirmed. 
So ſtudious have we been to obſerve what a 
great Maſter of Reaſon lays down as the 
Rule and Teſt of good Diſpoſition, that every 


former Part may give Strength unto all that 


follow ; and every latter bring Light unto all 
before. 

But the High Antiquity of Eg ypt, tho? pro- 
ved from Antiquity itſelf, ſeem'd not enough 
ſecured while the Authority of one great Mo- 
dern remained entire and unanſwered. In 
the next Place, therefore, I ventured to exa- 
mine Sir J. Newton's Chronology of the Eg yþ- 
tian Empire, as it is founded in the ſuppoſed 
Lientity of Ofiris and Seſoſtris; which I ſhew 
not only contradicts all profane,but,what is more, 
all acred Antiquity ; and, ſtill more, the very 
Nature of Things. In the Courſe of this Con- 

| „ futation, 
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futation, the Cauſes of that endleſs Confuſſon 
in the ancient Greek Hiſtory and Mythology are 
inquired into and explained; which ſerves, at 
the ſame time, to confirm and illuſtrate all that 
| hath been ſaid, occaſionally in the fir/# Vo- 
lume, concerning the Origin and Progreſs oſ 
Idolatry, the Genius of Pagan Religion, their 
Modes of Worſhip, and their theological O- 
pinions. 


Thus far concerning the high Antiquity of 


Eg yt. Which, beſides the immediate Pur- 
poſe, of leading us into a true Idea of the 
Fewiſh Inſtitution, hath theſe further Utes. 
We have ſeen, in the foregoing Volume, 
that Egypt, as it was moſt famed for 
the Arts of Legiſlation, ſo it moſt of all 
inculcated the Doctrine of a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments. Now if 
Fgypt were of the high Antiquity I contend 
for, the Doctrine was inculcated in the 
Time of the Hebrew Captivity : the T/rael- 
ites therefore who lived fo long in Fgypr, and 
had fo thoroughly imbibed the religious No- 
tions of the Place, muſt needs have been much 
prejudiced in favour of ſo reaſonable and flat- 
tering a Doctrine: and, conſequently, their 
Lawgiver, who had been bred up in all the 
Learning of Egypt, if he had acted only by 
human Direction, muſt needs, in Imitation of 
his Maſters, have taken Advantage of this 

: I favour- 
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favourable Prejudice to make the Doctrine 
of a future State the grand Sanction of his 
Religion and Law. Again, the Proof of 
the high Antiquity of Egypfi was a ne- 
ceflary Vindication of facred Scripture ; 
which all along declares for that Antiquity. 
But which the Dei having, endeavoured to 
take Advantage of againſt Moſes's Claim to 
Inſpiration, Believers were grown not unwil- 
ling to explain away, And while this CHRO- 
NOLOGY offered itſelf to ſupport the Bible 
Divinity, they ſeemed little attentive to the 
Liberties it took with the Bible Hiſtory. 


To proceed: In order to bring on this 


Truth of the high Antiquity of Egypt nearer to 
my Purpoſe, I next advanced this ſecond Pro- 
poſition, That te Jewiſh People were ex- 
tremely fond of Egyptian Manners, and did 
frequently fall into Egyptian Superſtitions : 
And that many of the Laws given to them by 
the Miniftry of Moles were inſtituted partly in 
Compliance to their Prejudices, and partly in 
Oppofitton to thoſe Superſtitions, Thro' the Proof 
of the fit part of the Propoſition was propoſed 
to be ſhewn the high Probability of an Inſtituti- 
on formed with Reference to Egyptian Manners; 
and thro' the Proof of the ſecond, a Demonſtra- 
tion that it was, in Fact, fo formed. In the 
wo” Progreſs 
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Progreſs of this Argument is given an hiſto- 
rical Account of the amazing Perverſity of 
the Feuiſh People, from the Time of Moſes's 


firſt Miſſion, to their Settlement in the Land 


of Canaan. Which ſerves not only to evince 
the Fact we are here upon, their Fondneſs for 


Egyptian Manners; but to prove, (what will 


ſtand us in ſtead hereafter) that a People ſo 
obſtinate and headſtrong, needed, in the In- 
ſtitution of their civil Government and Re- 
ligion, all poſſible Curbs to Diſorder; of 
which, for this end, the Doctrine of a future 
State was ever held the chief in ancient Policy. 

But now, as it might be objected, that 
while I am endeavouring to get, this Way, 
into the Interior of the Jeuiſh Conſtitution, 
I open a Door to the Ravages of Infidelity; 
it was thought neceſſary, in order to prevent 
their taking Advantage of the great Truth 
contained under the laſt Propoſition, to guard 
it by the two following, 

Firſt, That Moſes's Egyptian Learning, and 
the Laws inſtituted in Compliance to the People's 
Prejudices, and in Oppoſition to Egyptian Super- 
fitions, are no reaſonable Objetion to the Divi- 
nity of his Miſſion. Where, in anſwering an 
Objection to the Proof of the fir? Part of this 
Propoſition, I had Occaſion to explain the 
Nature and Origin of the & chools of the ”> 

pet's 
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phets : Which, the Reader will find of this fur- 
tber Uſe, to give Strength and Support to what is 
ſaid, in the ſixth Book, of the Nature of Prophe- 


ſy; and particularly to what is remarked of Gro= - 


tius's Miſtakes in his Manner of interpreti 

them. And,after having eſtabliſhed the Proof of 
the /econd Part, from the Nature of 'Things, I 
examine all the Arguments which have been 
urged to the contrary, by the learned Herman 
Withus, in his Ægyptiaca, as that Book had 


been publicly recommended, for a di/tinf# and 


ſolid Confutation of Spencer, De Legs bus He- 
braorum ritualibus. 
But I go further in the ſecond Propoſition 
and prove, that Zheſe very Circumſtances of 
Moſes's Egyptian Learning, and the Laws in- 
ſtituted in Compliance to the People's Prejudices, 
and in Oppoſition to Egyptian Superſtitions, are 
a ſtrong Confirmation of the Divinity of bis 
Miſion: For, that one bred up in the Arts 
of Egyptian Legiſlation, could never, on his 


own Head, have thought of reducing an un- 


ruly People to Government on Maxims of 
Religion and Policy fundamentally oppoſite 
to all the Principles of Egyptian Wiſdom. 
And yet Moſes did this, in enjoining the Wor- 
{hip of the true God only ; and, in omitting the 
Doctrine of a future State. And again, that 
One who falſely pretended to Inſpiration, and 
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to receive the whole Frame of a national 


Conſtitution from God himſelf, would never 


have riſqued his Pretences by a ritual Law, 


which the People could ſee was politically in- 


ſtituted, partly in Compliance to their Pre- 
judices, and partly in Oppoſition to Egyptian 
Superſtitions. And with this the Nn Book 
concludes. 

V. What hath been hitherto faid was to let 
us, in general only, into the Genius of the Few!/b 
Policy; in order to our judging more exactly 


of the peculiar Nature of its Government; 


that from thence, we might be enabled to de- 
2 with full Certainty, on the Matters 


in tion, as they are contained in the two 
MINOR Propoſitions. 


The fifth Book, therefore, comes lil 
nearer to the Point, and conſiders this peculiar 


Nature of the JFeuiſh Government. Which 


is ſhewn to have been a THEOCRACY, pro- 
perly ſo. called, where God himſelf became 


the ſupreme civil Magiſtrate. This Form of 


Government is ſhewn to have been neceſſary 
for the Times. In proving which, the Law 
of puniſhing for Opinions, under a Theocracy, 
is occaſionally explained. And as the Dezfts 
have been accuſtomed to object this Puniſh- 
ment againſt the divine Original of the Law, 


it 18 * at large, on r the Principles of na- 
tural 


A. „ %, a 9. i.e 
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tural Equity: Which ſerves, at the ſame time, 
both to confirm the Reality of a J. Zeocracy, 
and alſo to give new Strength and Support to 
what had been ſaid on the Subject of Tolera- 
tron, in the firſt Volume. 

2. This Theocracy, which was 2 
was (as I then ſhew from the Notions and 
Opinions of thoſe Times concerning Tutwlary 
Deities) of the moſt eafy Introduction like- 
wiſe, But here, hooking of the Method of 
Providence in employing the Prejudices 
of Men to the great Ends of its Diſpen- 
fations, I obſerve, that when ever divine 
Wiſdom thought fit ſo to do, it was always 
accuſtomed to inſert ſome chracteriſtic Note 
of Difference, to mark the Inſtitution, it eſta- 
bliſhed, for its own : which leading me to 
enumerate ſome of thoſe Notes, I inſiſted 
chiefly upon this, that the Mojazc Religion 
* was built upon a former, namely, the Pa- 
« triarchal; Whereas the various Religions 
« of the Pagan World were all unrelated to, 
% and independent of one another,” As this | 
| was a Circumſtance neceſſary to be well un- 
derſtood for a perfect Comprehenfion of the 
fewiſh Eſtabliſhment (the Subject in hand) 
took the Advantage which the celebrated 
Author of the Grounds and Reaſons of the 
Chriſtian Religion had afforded me, (who, to 
Uſcredit Revelation, has thought fit to affirm 
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the direct contrary}: of ſupporting it againſt 
him in an Examination of, his his Fags and 
. on this Head. 

I proceed, in the next Place, ou ſhew, 
that thoſe Prejudices which made the Intro- 
duction of a Thebcracy ſo eafy, occaſioned as 
eaſy 4 Defection from the Laws of it. In 


which I had Occaſion to explain the Nature 


of the Worſhip of tutelary Gods, and of that 


Tdolatry wherewith the Fewiſh People were 


ſo obſtinately beſotted. Both which Diſcour- 
fes ſerve theſe further Purpoſes, the former, to 
ſupport and explain what had been ſaid, in the 


firſt Volume, concerning the Genius of Pagan 


Toter community of Worſhip: And the Jatter 
{beſides a particular Uſe to be made of it in 
the third Volume) to obviate a common Ob- 


jection of Unbelievers; who, from this Cir- 


cumſtance of the e Defection of 
the Jetos into Idolatry, would infer, that 
God's Diſpenſation to them could never have 


been ſo illuſtrious: as their Hiſtory repreſents it: 


Theſe Men ſuppoſing that this Idolatry conſiſt- 
ed in renouncing the Law of Moſes; and re- 
nouncing it as 4% ti atisfied of its Truth : Both 


Which Suppoſitions are here ſhewn to be falſe, 


Having explained the Nature of the Theo- 
Gen and the attendant Circumſtances of its 
Erection ; we then inquire concerning its Du- 

| ration 
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ration. A Theocracy, therefore, in ſtrict Truth 
and Propriety, we fhew, continued through- 
out the whole Period of the Jewiſh State, 
even to the Coming of Chriſt. The Uſe to 
be made hereafter of this Truth, is to inforce 
the Connexion between the two Religions; a 
Circumſtance, tho much neglected, incum- 
bent on every rational Defender of Revelation 
to ſupport. | 

We come next to the n — 
attending the Adminiſtration of a Theocracy : 
Which bring us yet nearer to our Point. Here, 
it is ſhewn that one neceſſary Conſequence, was 
an EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE, And 


| agreeably to this, (as deduced from the Nature 


of Things) that holy Scripture does in Fact ex- 
hibit to us this very Repreſentation of God's 
Government: And further, that there are 
many favourable Circumſtances, in the Cha- 
racter of the Jewiſh People, to induce a can- 
did Examiner to conclude this Repreſentation 
true. Tho' here the Reader ſhould obſerve, 
that my Argument does not require me to 
prove more, in this place, than that an ex- 
traordinary Providence is repreſented in Scrip— 
ture, fo be adminiſtered : The Proof of its 
real Adminiſtration it is the Purpoſe of this 
Work to give thro' the great MEDIUM of my 
Theſes, the Omiffion of the Doctrine of a fu- 


9 2 ture 
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ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, If 
therefore I clearly ſhew, from the whole 
Jewiſh Hiſtory, that the Matter is thus re- 
preſanted, the Inference from my Medium, 
which proves the Repreſentation true, anſwers 
all Objections, both as to our inadequate Con- 
ception of the Manner how ſuch a Providence 

could be adminiſtered; and as to certain Paſ- 
ſages in holy Scripture that ſeem to claſh with 
this its general Repreſentation. And yet both 
theſe Objections ( to leave no Shadow of 
Doubt unſatisfied) are conſidered likewiſe : 

But as important as this Fact, of an extra- 
ordinary Providence repreſented, is, even to 
our preſent Purpoſe, it has a ſtill further Uſe 
when employed amongſt thoſe diſtinguiſhing 
Marks of the Truth of Moſes's divine Miſſion 
in general, For, from hence, we may ob- 
ſerve, the unneceſſary Trouble and Hazard to 
which he expoſed himſelf, had that Miſſion 
been only pretended. Had he, like the reſt 
of the ancient Lawgivers, done no more than 
barely affected Inſpiration, he had then no 
occaſion to propagate the Belief of a conſtant 
equal Providence; a Diſpenſation, if only 
feigned, ſo eaſy to be confuted, But, by de- 
viating from their general Practice, and per- 
ſuading the People, that the inſpiring tutelary 
God would become their King, he laid him- 
ſelf under a Neceſſity of teaching an ex- 


3 traordi- 
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traordinary Providence; and perpetually in- 
ſiſting on it as the great Sanction of his Laws ; 
a dead Weight, if he were an Impoſtor, that 
nothing but downright Folly could have 
brought him to undergo. 

To proceed, after having laid this ſtrong and 
neceſſary Foundation, we come at length PI- 
RECTLY to our Point. If the Fewiſh Govern- 


ment were a Theocracy, it was adminiſtered 


by an extraordinary Providence ; the Conſe- 
quence of which is, that temporal Rewards 
and Puniſhments (the Effects of this Providence) 
and not Future, were the SAN CT ION of their 
Law and Religion. Thus far therefore hath 
the very Nature of the Fewiſh Government 
brought us. And this methinks is bringing 


us fairly up to the Proof of our two MINOR 
' Propoſitions. So neceſſary, as the Reader now 


ſees, was this /ong Diſcourſe of the Nature of 
the Jewiſh Government, But, to prevent all Ca- 
vil, I go further; and ſhew, that the Doctrine 
of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
which could not, from the Nature of Things, 
be the Sanction of the Law, was not, in fact, 
taught in it at all; but purpoſely omitted by 
their great Prophet. This is proved from 
ſeveral Cicumſtances in the Books of Gene/is 
and the Law. Where, to ſhew, that Moſes, 


who, it is ſeen, ftzdioufly omitted it, was 


well apprijed « of its Importance, I prove that 
the 
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the Puniſhment of Children for the Crimes of 
their Parents was brought into this Inſtitution 
purpoſely to ſupply ſome Advantages to Go- 
vernment, which the Doctrine of a future 
State affords. This, at the ſame time that it 
further ſupports the Opinion of no future State 
in the Mo/a:c Diſpenſation, gives me a fair 
Occaſion of vindicating the Juſtice and Equi- 
ty of the Law, of puniſhing Children for the 
Crimes of their Parents ; and proving the per- 
fect Agreement between Moſes and the Prophets 
concerning it: Which had been, in all Ages, 

the Stumbling block of Infidelity. 

But we go yet further, and ſhew, that, as 
Moſes forebore to teach the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, ſo 
neither had the ancient Fews, that is to ſay, 
the Body of the People, any Knowledge of it. 
The Proof is ſtriking, and ſcarce to be reſiſted 
by any Party or Profeſſion but the Sy tem- 
maker's, The Bible contains a very circum- 
ſtantial Hiſtory of this People from the Time 
of Moſes to the great Captivity. Not only of 
public Occurrences, but the private Adven- 
ventures of Perſons of both Sexes, and of all | 
Ages and Stations, of all Characters and Com- 
plexions ; in the Lives of Virgins, Matrons, 
Kings, Soldiers, Scholars, Prieſts, Merchants, 
Huſbandmen, They are given too in every 

Circum- 
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Circumſtance of Life; victorious, captive, 


ſick, and in Health ; in full Security and a- 
midſt impending Dangers; ; plunged in civil 
| Buſineſs, or retired and. ſequeſtered in the 


Service of Religion. Together with their 
Story, we have their Compoſitions likewiſe. 
Here they ſing their Triumphs; there their 
Palinodia : Here they offer up their Hymns 
of Praiſe and Petitions to the Deity ; here 
they urge their moral Precepts to their Coun- 
trymen ; and here again they treaſure up 
their Prophecies and Predictions for Poſterity : 


| Yet in none of theſe different Circumſtances 


of Life, in none of theſe various Caſts of 
Compoſition, . do we ever find them aCting on 
the Motives, or influenced by the Proſpect of 
a future State; or indeed expreſſing the leaſt 
Hopes or Fears, or even common Curze/ity 
concerning it: But every thing they do 
or ſay reſpects the preſent Life only; the 
Good and Ill of which are the ſole Ob- 
jects of all their Purſuits and Averſions _ 


* It is very remarkable that nothing fo ſtrongly evinces 


the deſperate Folly of thoſe who imagine the Bible has been 


adulterated by the JFeaus (unleſs it be their own Scheme of 
reforming it, by the Aſſiſtance of a Few, who has accommo- 
dated it to the Taſte of Pagani/m) than this very Circum- 
lance of the profound. Silence throughout, concerning a fu- 
ture State, For had the Rabbins ever tamper'd with it on any 
Head, it had —_ been on this, which they hold to be 


And 
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And here I will appeal to my Adverfaries 
themſelves. - Let them ſpeak, and tell me, if 
they were now firſt ſhewn ſome Hiſtory of an 
old Greek Republic, delivered in the Form 
and Manner of the Jeuiſh, and no more No- 
Tice in it of a future State, whether they could 
poſſibly believe that that Doctrine was natio- 
nal, or generally known in it. If they have 
the leaſt Ingenuity, they will anſwer, zhey 
could not, On what then do they ſupport 
their Belief here but on religious Prejudices? 
Prejudices of no higher an Original neither 

than ſome Dutch or German Syſtem : For, as 
to the Bible, one half of it is ſilent concerning 
Life and Immortality; and the other half de- 
clares the Doctrines were brought to light thro 
the Goſpel; which too is a Circumſtance in 
Support of our Concluſion from the Femw!ſþ 

Hiſtory, that would be wanting in the Caſe 
given of a Grecian, 

The Strength of this Argument is ſtill fur- 
ther ſupported by a View of the general Hiſtory 
of Mankind : And particularly of thoſe Nations 
moſt reſembling the Few!/h by their Genius 
and Circumſtances: In which we find the 
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the very Fundamental of Fundamentals b. And which yet, af- 
ter all their Sweat and Labour, to diſcover in the Bible, they 
could never get to; but are forced at laſt to take it upon 
Truſt or Tradition, as the Indians do their fundamental Tortoiſe. 
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Doctrine of a future State was always puſhing 
on its Influence. It was their conſtant Viati- 
cum through Life ; it ſtimulated them to War, 
and ſpirited their Songs of Triumph; it made 


them inſenſible of Pain, immoveable in Dan- _ | 


ger, and ſuperior to the Hour of Death, But 
this is not all, we obſerve that even in the 
Jewiſh Annals, when this Doctrine was be- 
come national, it made as conſiderable a Fi- 
gure in their Hiſtory, as in that of any other 
People. In the laſt Place we ſhew, that it 
is not on the negative Silence only of the ſacred 
Writers, or of the Speakers they introduce, 
that we ſupport our Concluſion; but from 
their pofitive Declarations, by which they 
plainly diſcover, that there was no popular 


Expectation of a future State or Reſurrection. : 


Such as theſe ; That he that goeth down to the 
Grave ſhall come up no more *,— That in Death 


| there is no Remembrance of God, and in the 


Grave no one ſhall give him Thanks, — That 
the Dead know not any thing, neither have any 


more a Retard e. — That they who go down to 


the Pit cannot hope for God's Truth ®,—That 
thoſe who are dead, are not * Where we find 
it to be the ſame popular Language through- 


* 2 Sam. xiv. 14. a © Ecclef. ix. 5. 
* If, xxxviii. 18, 19. ©. Jer, v. 7. 
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out, and in every Circumſtance of Life; as 


well in the cool Philoſophy of the Author of 


Eccleſiaſtes, as amidſt the Diſtreſſes of the 


P/almiſt, the Lamentations of the Prophet, 


and the Exultations of good Hezekiah. But 


is it poſſible this could be the Language of 
a People inſtructed in the Doctrine of Life and 
Immortality? Or do we find one word of it, 
on any Occaſion whatſoever, in the Writers 
of the New Teſtament, but where 'tis brought 
in to be confuted and condemned? The Peo- 
ple in Feremiab lay, that thoſe who are dead, 
are not: Feſus, in the Goſpel, that Abraton 


Tac, and Facob, are among ſt the Living. Good | 


Men amongſt the Fews ſaid, that thoſe who go 
down to the Grave come up no more, know not 
any thing, have no Reward, and therefore pray- 


ed for long Life here, to praiſe the God of 


their Salvation: St, Paul, on the contrary, 


devoutly wiſhed for his Diſſolution, in order 
to receive elſewhere the Reward of his Faith 
and ſpiritual Warfare. Here, therefore, let me 


admoniſh certain Dealers in Syſtems, for once 
to ſuſpend their Trade, and attend a Moment 
to the Arguments they write againſt. For 


it will not be thought enough that they 
prove, on the Principles of their Syſtems, that 


the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 


Puniſhments OUGHT to be in the Religim f 
3 | | Moſes, 
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Moſes, and tbergfore 18 there, The Public 
will now expect, that they directly apply 


| themſelves to the Refutation of Zheſe Argu- 


ments; which, being founded on 10 Syſtem, 
proceed in a different manner; and, from the 
Proof of what 7s not there, conclude, what ought 
not to be there. —But it is much eaſier to tell 
us what Should be in a Book, than to account 


for what 1s in it, 


From the Old Teſtament, we nm to 
the New ; by which it appears, from the 


_ Inſpired Writers of his likewiſe, that the 


Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 
Paniſhments did Nor make Part of the Mo- 
ſaic Diſpenſation, Their Evidence we have 
divided into two Parts; the fit proving that 
temporal Rewards and Puniſhments were 
the Sanction of the Fewiſh Diſpenſation; 

the ſecond, that it had no other. And thus, 
with the directeſt and moſt unexceptionable 
Proof of the two MINOR e the 
tb Book concludes. 

VI. But to remove, as far as I was able, 
all Grounds of Prejudice to this momentous 
Truth, 1 employed the Jxth and laft Book of 
this Volume in examining thoſe Texts of the 
Old and New Teſtament, which had been 
commonly urged to prove that the Doctrine of 

54 a future 
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a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 

did make part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation. 
Amongſt thoſe of the Old Teſtament, the 


famous Paſſage in the x1x'* Chapter of the 


Book of Fob holding the principal Place, 1 
judged it of Importance, for the Reaſons there 
aſſigned to examine this Matter ta the Bottom; 


which neceſſarily engaged me in an Enquiry 
into the Nature and Genius of that Book ; 


when written, and to what Purpoſe ; whereby 


not only a fair Account is given of the Senſe 
of that Paſſage, conſiſtent with my Propoſi- 
tion; but a ſtrong Support is provided for 
what will be further ſaid in the bird and laſt 
Volume, concerning the gradual Decay of the 
extraordinary Proyidence, from the Time of 


Saul to the Return from the great Captivity, 
and Reſettlement in the Land of Fudza. 


But this Diſſertation has ſtill a further, and 
very important uſe, regarding Revelation in 
general, For ſhewing therein, how the Prin- 
ciples of the Goſpel Doctrine opened by degrees, 
fully oþviates the Calumnies of Tyndal and 
Collins : who pretend that the Prieſts. and 
Leaders of the Jeus refined their old Doc- 
trines concerning the Deity, and invented new 
ones, juſt as they advanced in Knowledge or 
the People in CO or as both were bet- | 

ter 
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ter inſtructed i in the Country to which they 
were led captive. | 

In examining the Texts of the Now Te- 
ſtament, the famous eleventh Chapter of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews was not forgotten; the 
Senſe of which is cleared up from the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt inveterate Miſtakes of ſyſtema- 
tical Divines. In this Place is occaſionally 
explained and illuſtrated a Matter of the high- 
eſt Moment for the underſtanding St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, namely, the Nature of the Apoſtolic 
Reaſoning, againſt the Errors of the Jewiſh 
Converts ; and this likewiſe contributes ſtill 
further to ſupport the Truth of our two i- 


NoR Propoſitions. 
As in all this I taught nothing contrary 


to the Doctrine of our excellent Church, my 
Profeſſion, in common Decency, not to ſay 
Juſtice both to myſelf and others, required 
{ ſhould vindicate the Reality of my Confor- 


mity. Having therefore declared it as my 


unfeigned Opinion that, tho' a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments made no part 
i« of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, yet that the 
te Law had a ſþiritual Meaning, to be under- 


* ſtood when the Fullneſs of Time ſhould 


% come, and hence received the Nature, and 
« afforded the Eficacy of Prophecy : And 
„That in the interim, the Myſtery of the 

| « Goſpel 
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« Ggſpel was occaſionally revealed by God to 
“ his choſen Servants, the Leaders and Fu. 
ce thers of the Feuiſb Nation; and the Dawn. 
* ing of it gradually opened by the Prophets 
* to the People: Having, I ſay, declared 
this to be my unfeigned Opinion, I ſhew, 
from the Words of the Seventh Article of 
Religion, that it is the Opinion of our excel- 
Tent Church likewiſe. And that I may not 
be ſuſpected of Tergiverſation, when J ſub- 
| ſcribe to this Article, that They are not to be 
heard which feign, that the old Fathers did lock 
only for tranſitory Promiſes, J attempt to illu- 
' ſtrate the Words of Jeſus, where he ſays that | 
Abraham rejoiced to ſee Chriſt's Day, and Jaw 
it and was glad, by the nobleſt Inſtance that 
ever was given of the Harmony between the 
Old and New Teſtament, on the Principles 
before laid down in the Diſcourſe on the 
Hieroglyphics ; ; and ſhew that the Command to 
Abraham to offer T/aac was merely an Informati- 
on (given at Abraham's earneſt Requeſt) in a | 
repreſentative Action, inſtead of Words, of the 
Redemption of Mankind by the great Sacrifice 
of Chrift, From whence we gain two other 
Advantages, beſides that more immediate, of 
juſtifying the Doctrine of our national Church. 
The fir/? of which is the ſupporting a real 
and eſſential Connection between Judaiſm and 
Cbriſti- 
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Chriſtianity. The other is, diſpoſing the 


Deiſts to think more favourably of their Bible: 


For our Interpretation overthrows all Objec- 
tions to this part of Abraham's Hiſtory, The 
Matter therefore being of this high Importance, 


it was proper to fix it on ſuch Principles as 


would leave no Room for Doubt or Objection. 
And this could be done only by explaining the 
Nature of thoſe various Modes of Information 
in uſe amongſt the Ancients; for which Ex- 
planation likewiſe a proper Foundation had 
been laid in the Diſcourſe on the Hreroghyphics. 

But this is not all, we get a yet further 
and much more confiderable Benefit by it, 

and that is the clearing up and vindicating the 
logical Truth and Propriety of Types in Ac- 


lion, and ſecondary Senſes in Speech: whereon 


the Divinity of the ancient Prophecies concern- 
ing Chriſt are to be ſupported ; and which, at 
this Time, moſt needed a Support. For tho' 
the greater part of theſe Prophefies relate to 
Jeſus only in a ſecondary Senſe, yet had ſome 
Men of Name and in the Intereſts of Reli- 
gion, thro' Ignorance of the true Original 
and Nature of ſecondary Senſes, raſhly concur- 
red with modern Judaiſm and Infidelity, to 
give up all ſuch as zl iagical and enthuſiaſtic, to 
che imminent Hazard of overturning the very 
Foundation of our Faith. In the Courſe of 
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1 Remarks on ſeveral / 
this Enquiry, I had an Opportunity of exa- 
mining and confuting one of the moſt able and 
plauſible Books ever written againſt Revelation, 


the Grounds and Reaſens of the Chriſtian Religion, 


which goes entirely upon the illogical Fanati- 
ciſm of a ſecondary Senſe of Prophefies. 

The intelligent Reader will, I preſume, 
allow theſe Reaſons ſufficient to juſtify the 
Length of this Diſſertation: but there were 


two other more immediately relative to my 
Queſtion, that engaged me in the Enquiry. 


The one was to ſhew, that thoſe, who contend 
for the Chriſtian Doctrine of a future State's 


being revealed to the early Jews, deſtroy all 


Reaſon of a ſecondary Senſe of Propheſies; (a 
Matter, as we have ſhewn, of the utmoſt 
Importance to Revelation: ) For how can it 


be certainly known, from the Propheſies 
themſelves, that they contain double Senſes, 


but from hence, that the 0/4 Law was pre- 
paratory to, and the Rudiments of, the New ? 
How ſhall 7b:s Relation be certainly known, 


but from hence, that no future State of Re- 


wards and Puniſhments is to be found in the 
Moſaic Diſpenſation? So cloſe a Dependence 
have all theſe momentous Principles on one 
another. The other more immediate Reaſon 
for this Diſſertation, on Types and ſecondary 


_ was this: As J had ſhown that a future 
State 
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State of Rewards and Puniſhments was reveal- 


ed under no part of the Feiſh Oeconomy any 
otherwiſe than by 7hoſe Modes of Information, 
it was neceflary, in order to ſhew the real 
Connection between Judaiſin and Chriſtianity, 
(the Truth of the latter Religion depending 
on that real Connection) to prove thoſe Modes 
logical and rational. For as on the one 
hand, had the Doctrine of Life and Immor- 
tality been revealed under the Moſaic Oeco- 
nomy, Judaiſm had been more than a Rud:- 
ment and Preparation of Chriſtianity ; ſo had 
no covert Intimations at all been given of the 
Doctrine, it had been 4%: That is, the De- 
pendency and Connection between the two 
Religions had not been ſufficiently marked out 
and aſcertained. With this neceſſary Diſſer- 
tation, therefore, this rt and laſt Book of 

the Sales Volume concludes. | 
Thus the Reader fees at length, how re- 
gularly and intently theſe two Volumes have 
been carried on: The ft in proving the 
MaJoR ; and the /ecovd, the MINOR Pro- 
poſitions of the two Syllagiſins. In which, 
tho' the Author (whoſe Paſſion is not ſo much 
a fondneſs for his own Argument as for the 
Honour and Support of Religion itſelf) has neg- 
lected no fair Occaſion of inforcing every 
Circumſtance, that might ſerve to illuſtrate the 
| A Truth 
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by a third Volume, if the Argument be ended 
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Truth of Revelation in general ; yet he ne- 
ver loſes Sight of his End; but, as the Rule 
for conducting the moſt regular Works pre- 
ſeribes, | 

Semper ad eventum feſtinat. 


This Volume too I thought fit to publiſh 
alone, as I did the Firſt; tho' not merely for 
the ſame Reaſon, its being a perfect and entire | 
Whole of itſelf, explaining the Nature and 
Genius of the Fewiſh Conſtitution ; but for a 
much better, that i? fairly finiſhed the Argu- 


ment. For my Logic teaches me, that, when 


the MAJOR and the MINOR are once proved, 
the ConcLuslon follows of courſe. And 
this is, that THE JEwisH RELIGION AND 
SOCIETY WERE SUPPOR TED BY AN Ex- 
TRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE : For be 
this never ſo furious a PARApDox, it may be 
rendered as tame and harmleſs as any other 
Truth by the common Advantages of Argu- 
ment ; unleſs a Raiſer of Paradoxes, like a 
Raiſer of Rebellion, is to be ipſo facto, outlaw- 
ed; and the One denied all Benefit of the Lo- 
gic, as the Other is, of the Lau, of his Coun- | 


try. 
ML 
VII. It may be aſked then, what I mean 


in 
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in the ſecond? To this I anſwer, That it is 
one Thing to ſatisfy Truth ; and another, her 


pretended Followers. He who engages for 


Revelation, has many. Prejudices to encounter; 
but he who engages for it, under Regſon only, 
has many more. I cannot then make too ſure - 
of my Reader. And, luckily, the Plan 
of my Work obliging me to continue the H 
tory of the Religious Dotirines of the Fews, 
from the Time of the firſt Prophets, to that 
of the Maccabees, when the Doctrine of a 
Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 


firſt became national; this Hiſtory will afford 


abundant Proofs for the further Illuſtration of 
the MAJoR Propoſitions of the two Syllo- 
gilms. And this will make the Subject of 
the /eventh Book of the Divine Legation, or 
the fir/? part of the Third Volume. 

VIII. Having in this Manner gone through 
my general Argument, what remains is an- 
Examination of the principal OHecticns that 
may be urged againſt it: And theſe being 
tounded in the ſuppoſed Views and Objects 
of the Jewiſh Lawgiver, this Examination 
will be chiefly employed in explaining and 
vindicating the true CHARACTER of Mos Es: 
From whence will ariſe a new Series of Argu- 
ments for the Support of the MINOR Propo- 
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ſitions of the two Sy/logz/ms : and, particu- 
larly, a Demonſtration that ſhews the Conclu- 


ion of the ſecond Syllogiſm *, to have all 


the Force of the t“: the only thing it 
might ſeem to want. This Demonſtration 
may be reduced to this Syllogiſm. 

None, but one ignorant of the World, 
or an Enthuſiaſt, who had received a 
Promiſe like that given to the Jeus, 
and had lived to the Time marked for 
its Accompliſhment, could be miſtaken 
either about the Promiſe or its Com- 
pletion. 

But Moſes received ſuch a Promiſe, and 
lived to the Time marked for its Ac- 
compliſhment, and was neither ignorant 
of the World, nor an Enthuſiaſt. 

Therefore Moſes not miſtaken either about 
the Promiſe or its Accompliſhment. 

This will make the Subject of the erghth 


— 


-- 


Book, or the /econd part of the third Volume. 


IX. But having, towards the Conclufion of 
the eighth Book, in anſwer to various infidel 
Objeftions, examined the pretended Reaſons of 


the Omiſion of the Doctrine of a future State 


* Namely, that Moſes, oh taught, believed likewiſe, that 
the Jewiſh Religion and Society avere to be ſupported by an extra- 
ordinary ... 


* Namely, that they were under an extraordinary Provi- 
dence, 


of 
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of Rewards and Puniſhments in the Moſaic 


Diſpenſation ; J am naturally and neceſfarily 


led to enquire, further, into the TRUE. For 


now it might be finally objected, that though, 
under an extraordinary Providence, there might 
be no Occaſion for the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments, in Sup- 
port of Religion, or the Ends of Government ; 

yet, as that Doctrine was true, and, conſe- 
quently, under every Regiment of Providence, 
uſeful ; it ſeems hard to conceive that the Re- 
ligious Leader of the Jeus, becauſe, as a 
Lawgiver, he could do without it; that there- 
fore, as a Divine, he would omit it. The Objec- 
tion is of Weight in itſelf, and receives much ad- 
ditional Strength from what we have obſerved 
in the th Book concerning the Reaſon of 
the Law of puniſhing Children for the Crimes of 
their Parents. I hold it therefore not ſuffi- 
cient barely to reply, Moſes omitted it, that 
bis Law might thereby remain throughout all 


Ages an invincible Monument of the Truth of his 


Pretences ; but proceed to explain the great 
and principal Reaſon of the Omiſſion. And 
now, ventum ad VERUM eff, This leads me 
into one general View of the whole Courſe 
of God's univerſal Oeconomy from Adam to 
Chrift, ending in a Diſſertation on the true 
Nature and Genius of the CHRISTIAN 


FaiTH, 
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FalTEH, and fo adding new and irreſiſtible 
Force to the ConCLUs1oNs of both my Syllo- 
giſins. With this the zintb Book, or third 
part of the laſt Volume concludes. 

This I purpoſe to give the Public without 
Delay: Not for any preſſing Neceſſity my 
Argument has of it, for I left it not, as was 
inſinuated, naked and ſupportleſs ; but, as the 
Reader now ſees, ſurrounded with various O 
works, and ſtanding ſtrongly on its Concluſion ; 
But, principally, that I may be at Liberty to 
addreſs myſelf to a much larger Work. 4 
full Defence of Revelation in general and of the 
Chriſtian Faith in particular, againſt Unbelie- 
vers of all Denominatigns. A Work long 
projected, and which my Chriſtian Profeſſion, 
and ſtill more ſolemn Engagements in the 
Service of Religion, perſuaded me was my 
Duty, with the good Leave of my Brethren, 
to devote myſelf unto. Not to ſpeak at 
preſent of the high Encouragement to all 
Attempts of this Nature from the Felicity of 
the Times, which is, or would be, always 
urging me on, in the Words of the Poet : 


| «© Va palir ſur la Bible; 

« Va marquer les ecueils de cette mer terrible: 

« Perce la ſainte horreur de ce Livre divin : | 

“ Confons dans un Ouvrage & Tindal & 
Collin: 1 
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« Debrouille des vieux tems les querelles cele- 
bres : T 
« Eclairci des Rabins les ſavantes tenebres : 

« Afin queen ta vieilleſſe, un livre en maroquin 
« Aille offrir ton travail a quelque heureux 
Faquin, 5 

« Qui, pour digne loier de la Bible éclaircie, 
« Te pale en l' acceptant d'un JE vous RE- 
MERCIE, Botleau. 
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APPENDIX 


Containing the Fudaments of G R o- 
Ius, EIS OPUS, and Biſhop 


A TR PORT 


of Rewards and Puniſhments was 
not taught to the People of the Jews 
by the Law and Religion of Moſes, 
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| GROTIUS. 


5 os Es in Religionis Judaicæ Inſtitutione, 
8 ſi diſerta Legis reſpicimus, nihil pro- 
% miſit ſupra hujus vitæ bona, terram uberem, 
„* penum copioſum, victoriam de hoſtibus, lon- 
„gam & valentem ſenectutem, poſteros cum 
bona ſpe ſuperſtites. Nam, $1 qQu1D FEST 
*© ULTRA, in umbris obtegitur, aut ſapienti ac 
„ D1FFICILI ratiocinatione colligendum eſt.” 
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EPISCOPIUS. 


In tota Lege Moſaica nullum vitæ eterne 
„ premium, ac ne æterni quidem præmii INDI- 
© CIUM VEL VESTIGIUM extat: quicquid nunc 


e Jude1 multum de futuro ſeculo, de reſurre- 
„ Cone 


>», St 
r 


BULL, ſhewing that a future State 


% 
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te ctione mortuorum, de vita æterna loquantur, 
« & ex Legis verbis ea extorquere potius quam 
« oftendere conentur, NE LEGEM Mosfs 1M- 
« PERFECTAM ESSE Cogantur agnoſcere cum 
« Sadduczis z quos olim (&, uti obſervo ex ſcrip- 
« tis Rabbinorum, hodieque) vitam futuri ſæculi 
Lege Moſis nec promitti nec contineri adfir- 
« maſſe, quum tamen gane eſſent, certiſſimum 
« eft, Nempe non niſi per Cabalam five Tradi- 
« ttonem, quam illi in univerſum reficiebant, 
e opinionem five fidem illam irrepſiſſe aſſerebant. 
Et ſane opinionum, quæ inter Judæos erat, 
« circa vitam futuri ſæculi diſcrepantia, arguit 
% promiſſiones Lege factas tales eſſe ut ex us 
*« cert! quid de vita futuri ſeculi non poſſit col- 
„ ligi. Quod & Servator noſter non obſcure in- 
“ nuit, cum reſurrectionem mortuorum colligit 
« Mat. xx iI. non ex promiſſo aliquo Legi ad- 
dito, ſed ex generali tantum illo promiſſo Dei, 
quo ſe Deum Abrahami, Iſaaci, & Jacobi fu- 
* turum ſpoponderat : quæ tamen illa collectio 
« magis nititur cognitione intentionis divine ſub 
* generalibus iſtis verbis occultatæ aut compre- 
* henſz, de qua Chriſto certo conſtabat, quam 
** neceſſaria conſequentia ſive verborum vi ac 
“ virtute manifeſta, qualis nunc & in verbis 
« Novi Teſtamenti, ubi vita æterna & reſurrectio 
* mortuorum proram & puppim faciunt totius 
Religionis Chriſtianæ, & tam clare ac diſerte 
* promittuntur ut ne hiſcere quidem contra quis 
* poſſit.” Inſtit. Theol. lib. iii. ſect. 1. c. 2. 
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« Primo queritur an in Vet. Teſtamento nullum 
omnino extet vitæ æternæ promiſſum ?. de eo 
enim a nonnullis dubitatur. Reſp. Huic quæ- 
ſtioni optimè mihi videtur reſpondere Auguſti. 
nus, diſtinguens nomen Veteris Teſtament : 
nam eo intelligi ait aut pactum illud, quod in 
monte Sinai factum eſt, aut omnia, quæ in 
Moſe, Hagiographis, ac Prophetis continentur. 
Si vetus Teſtamentum poſteriori ſenſu accipia- 
tur, concedi FORSITAN poſſit, eſſe in eo non- | 
nulla future vite non obſcura indicia 3 præ- 
ſertim in libro Pſalmorum, Daniele, & Eze- 
kiele: quanquam vel in his Libris clarum ac 
diſertum æternæ vitæ promiſſum vix Ac NE 
vIX quidem reperias. Sed hæc qualiacunque 
erant, non erant niſi præludia & anticipationes 
gratiæ Evangelice, Ap LEGEM NON PERTI- 
NEBANT.— Lex enim promiſla habuit terrena, 
& terrena TANTUM, — Si quis contra ſentiat, 
ejus eſt locum dare, ubi æternæ vitæ promit- 
ſio extat; QUOD CERTE IMPOSSIBILE EST.— 
Sub his autem verbis [legis ipſius] Dei inten- 
tione comprehenſam fuiſſe vitam æternam, ex 
interpretatione ipſius Chriſti ejuſque Apoſto- 
lorum manifeſtum eſt. Verùm hæc non ſuffi 
ciunt ut dicamus vitam æternam in Foedere | 
Moſaico promiſſam fuiſſe. Nam primo pro- 
miſſa, præſertim Foederi annexa, debent eſſe 
clara ac diſerta, & ejuſmodi, ut ab utraque 
parte ſtipulante intelligi poſſint. Promiſſa au- 
tem hæc typica & generalia, non addita all- | 
unde interpretatione, PENE IMPOSSIBILE ERAT | 

ur 


4 PPENDI X. =; 
« UT QUIS ISTO SENSU INTELLIGERET.” Har- 
monia Apoſtolica, Diſſert. poſter. c. x. ſect. viii. 
p. 474. inter Op. Om. Ed. 1721. 


1. Thus theſe three great Ornaments of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. And what more has been ſaid 
or done by the Author of the Divine Legation? 
Only this, he hath ſhewn, that the Abſence or O- 
miſſion of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments in the Moſaic Religion is a certain Mark 
of its Divinity. Forgive me this Wrong. It has 


indeed been objected that biſhop Bull talked very 


differently in an Engliſb poſthumous Sermon. All 


that I can ſay to this is, that, if he did fo, it was 


not by my Direction; who hold it to be unlaw- 
ful to ſay one thing to the People and another 
to their Paſtors, But biſhop Bull, it ſeems, might 
ſay what he pleaſed, He might, to ſupport his 
Opinion, ſay without Cenſure, nay, with Com- 
mendation, that the Doctrine of a future State Was 
among. ſt the Arcana of the Jews: That there was a 
twofold manner of teaching among ſt them, one ſuit- 
ed to vulgar Apprebenſions, the other to thoſe who 
bad made ſome Proficiency in Knowledge *, But 
if I venture to ſay ſo, a Legion of Bigots are in 
arms. And do I ſay any other, in affirming, that 
during the early Ages of the Jewiſh Repudblick a 
future State was not a national Doftrine, but 


hoton only to ſome few of their Leaders? Thus 


can the Writer quoted above abuſe me, through- 
out a whole Pamphlet, for holding the very ſame 
thing for which biſhop Bull merited his Com- 


An Examination of Mr. Warburton's ſecond Propoſition, &c. 
n an epiſtolary Diſſertation addreſſed to the Auther, p. 125. juſt 
now come to my Hands. 
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124 APPENDIX. 
mendation; and this in an outragious Manner 
too, as if I had ſaid ſomething moſt derogatory to 
the Honour and Attributes of God. But this is 
the Hocus pocus of Controverſy. When the Bi- 
ſhop and I have paid him in the ſame Coin, that, 
from the Biſhop's Pocket, ſhall be true orthodox 
Sterling; which, from mine, comes out clipt, 
waſht, and counterfeit, But the Man's a Bungler 
and neither underſtands clean Conveyance, nor 
has Aſſurance enough to outface the Fraud. For 
_ conſcious, as it were, of an ill- plaid Trick, he 
patches up the Cheat in this ſlovenly Manner, 
Surely, (ſays he) there is a great Difference between 
induſtrioulſiy keeping a thing out of Sight, and in. 
duſtrioufly propagating it amongſt all WHO WERE 
ABLE AND WILLING TO RECEIVE IT b. Illu- 
ſtrious Diſtinguiſher ! Does not the BisHoP's in- 
duſtriouſly propagating it amongſt all who are able 
and willing to receive it, imply the keeping it out 
of Sight from the reſt? And does not My indu- 
Seriouſly keeping it out of fight from the reſt, imply 
the propagating it among ſt all who were able and 
willing to receive it? But, in this Caſe, I have 
done more than by Implication ; I have ſaid over 
and over again, that it was communicated to the 
few able to receive it, I did not indeed add vil. 
ling. That Diſcovery was reſerved for the won- 
deriu! Penetration of our Author. I had no 
Conception but that every Fero was Willing enough 
to receive not .only the Promiſe of the Life that 
wow is, but of that which is 10 come: But it is 4 
caſonable Queilion whether they were as able ; 
and would not then have quitted both the School 
and School. mofter that was to bring them to Cin iſt 


> Page 123 | 
| long 
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long before the good Time he had appointed. But 
theſe are Matters above our Author's Comprehen- 
fion, He will needs know why God acted thus 
myſteriouſly. I will tell him when he informs me 
(and perhaps before) why America for ſo many 
Ages was debarred the Light of the Goſpel. 
Were not theſe his Offspring as well as the 
Sons of Abraham ? But this is the Advantage 
that he and his Fellows take with the Ignorant. 
They cry out, What ! a Religion from God with- 
out a future State? No. Rather than this, any 
thing. They will go a Text-hunting, lie at 
catch for an Ambiguity, divorce the Sentence 
from its Context, ſtrip it naked; and if, after all 
this Violence, it does but ſquint their way, ſee 
here, ſay they, as clear a Proof of 1t as from the 
preaching of Feſus. . Yet let theſe Texts but ſpeak 
for themſelves, or without any other Prompter 
than the Context, and we ſhall ſoon ſee that there 
is not one of all they have ever produced, in the 
Period in queſtion, that can by any Rules of good 
Critic be made to ſignify the leaſt Notice of a 
future State, otherwiſe than in a ſecondary and 
ſpiritual Senſe. In the mean time let no good 
Man be ſcandalized with their Clamour. All 
ſuch ſhall ſoon ſee this Tempeſt of Malice and 
Bigottry diſperſed, and the Scripture of God at 
laſt vindicated even from its worſt and moſt fatal 
Miſchief; the Virulence of falſe Zeal. But this 
and Bigottry have ſo blinded our Anonymous, 
that in another place he inſultingly aſks me b, 
WHeRe I learnt that Death doth not now reign ? 
and yet before he ends his Page he himſelf 


Page 70, | 
| | quotes 
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n6 FPPENDIEXN 
quotes theſe Words of the Apoſtle, Jeſus Chriſt 
hath aboliſhed Death e. 
2. But now, if the bringing over ſuch kind of 
Writers, and leading them into the Dawn 
Senſe, were any Matter of Merit, I had much to 
boaſt of. When TI firſt adventured to fall upon 
their Syſtems, nothing was heard amongſt them 
but that Moſes did teach a future State: and 
« plainly too, if not, the worſe for him; for he 
* ought to have taught it. This was then the 
Cry. But now their Note is altered. This Ano. 
nymous owns very frankly that Moſes taught no 
future State, nay more, could not teach it. Moſes 
(ſays he) as an authorized Teacher could not declare 
the Doctrine of a future State d. This Doctrine 


- 


Das not in his Commiſſion * And fo, in other 


Places, to the ſame Purpoſe. Thus, after ha- 
ving fought through all their own Weapons in | 
vain, they will now try if they cannot ſilence me 
with mine; and make that very Principle on 
which I raiſed my ſecond Propoſition ſerve to the 
Subverſion of it. For the Reader muſt not fancy 
that they now begin to embrace any of my Prin- 
ciples in the Love of Truth, but of Contention 
only. But let us take him as we find him. He 
ſays, Moſes had it not in Commiſſion to teach a 


future State. Beit ſo. I aſk then, firſt, how 


he comes to knot this? If he ſays, becauſe Moſes 


did not teach it, he will argue as becomes him. 


But I will ſuppoſe him to ſay, becauſe it was reſer. 
ved for the Commiſſion of Jeſus. Then thus I argue 
That traditional Knowledge, which this Man 
ſays they had of the Doctrine, was either a di- 
dine or human Tradition. If he ſays, a divine, 


2 Tim. i. 10. 4 Page 5. — Page 7. 


3 then 
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then ſome holy Man had it in Commiſſion to teach 
before Moſes, or God himſelf taught it. In ei- 


ther Caſe, I aſk why it could not have been in- 


truſted to Moſes, when inſtituting a new Religion 
and civil Government, ſince it was of a Nature to 
be intruſted ? If he will ſay, of buman Tradition, it 


is then certain Moſes's Silence, in a Religion to 


which nothing was to be added, and from which 
nothing was to be taken, muſt. have very ſoon 


| eraſed all human Traditions from the Minds and 


Memory of the People; which indeed was the 
Caſe, Tho' human Traditions, in After Ages, 


| they had enough. And when I come to ſhew 


why they took them up, and whence they had 
them, that they had them not in the Times in 
queſtion will be ſeen to a Demonſtration. I only 
mention this to ſhew, the wretched Futility of 
ſuch a Writer, who, when he ſteals a true 
Principle, knows ſo little what to make of it. 
It is very true, This Doctrine was not in 
Moſes's Commiſſion, And from this great Truth 
| ſhall prove to the Shame of all ſuch Writers that 
it could not be a national Doctrine amongſt the 
Jews in the Times I mention. But this in my 
laſt Volume. For I proceed very differently from 
theſe Writers. They, from what they imagine, 
could not be, would prove it was not. I, from 
what I prove was not, ſhew afterwards what could 


not be, But he ſaw not this, that the People's 


ot having the Doctrine was a neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of Moſes's not teaching it. And no won- 
der, when we conſider how he came by his Prin- 
ciple, that he ſhould underſtand none of its Con- 
ſequences. Hence it is that he ſo ignorantly ac- 
cules me of having confeunded theſe two things 
!b.oughout my Book, That is, of taking Advan- 


tage 
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tage of, and, all the way, inforcing a neceſſary 


Conſequence from a certain Principle. 


Bur, one Word more with him on this Head. 


He ſays, Moſes had it not in Commiſſion. What 
thinks he of the Book of Fob He ſays he thinks 
of it very differently from me. It is prudently ſaid, 


and enough to ſecure his Credit, and keep him 


orthodox. We will for once ſupport his Mo- 
deſty ; and conceive him to hold, that the Book 


was written by Moſes ; and that the famous Text, 


in the nineteenth Chapter, relates to the Reſur- 
rection. But then what becomes of the Principle 
of Moſes's no Commiſſion ? Or will he ſay Moſes 
did not write it, and that the Text in the nine- 


teenth Chapter does not relate to a Reſurrection ? 


What then becomes of his Orthodoxy ? See now 
what it is to be ſherking the Principles of the 
Profane. Common Senſe crics out againſt this 
unſanctified Commerce, gh 


/ 4 


Veto eſſe tale Iuminis commercium. 


If the good Man will believe me, he is out of his 


way. I would adviſe him to return again as faſt 
as he can into the old Dunſtable Road of Moſes 


and a future State for ever. This was only an in- 


temperate Fit of Zeal that hurried him half Seas 
over, before he knew where he was, or had time 
to look about him. For what is it he is doing? 
« Moſes inſtituted the Whole of an entire new 


Religion: enjoins nothing to be added to, nor 


e taken from it: Purpoſely omits the Doctrine 
« of a future State, becauſe it was not in his 
« Commiſſion, but reſerved for the great Re- 
« deemer of Mankind; and yet the People, to 
«© whom he gave this Religion, had the Doctrine 
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AB BEN DI A. 119 
u of a future State as of National Belief, all along 
« from his time, to the Captivity, tho? we can 
« find no Footſteps or Traces of it in their Hi- 
« ſtory.” „„ 

Credat FUDAUS Apella, | 
may, I believe, be given in anſwer to this Man's 
Creed with greater Propriety that ever it was ap- 
pled ſince Horare Hirt uſed it. After this, Is 
fach a Writer to be argued with? To talk of a 
Doctrine not being in the Commiſſion of a Mini- 
ſter of God, becauſe it was reſerved for a future 
Age; and yet that the People on whom his 
Miniſtry was employed had all along this very 
Doctrine, is a Mockery both of God and 
Man. For why was not Moſes permitted to 
teach it, but becauſe the Knowledge of it was re- 
ſerved for a future Age? Or if they were then 
taught it, or had it, what hindered but Moſes 
might have taught it? Be not deceived ;. as God 7s 
not mocked, ſo neither does he mock his Creatures. 
In ſhort, this Reaſoning of my Adverſary is, 


$ verbis tollere, re ponere, the Reverſe of the Epi- 
t Wl crean : But perhaps he may like it the better for 
s it, as *tis paying thoſe Jewiſh Epicureans, the 
. Sadducees, in Kind: And with this Chaſs of An- 
8 ſwerers the Reverſe of Wrong is always Right, 
ec But J am quite aſhamed of my Anonymous. — 
? Let the Reader only take notice, that this is the 


ſole Point now remaining in Diſpute between us. 
3. As to the Palnary Argument, (of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments not being 
known to the Jets, or making part of their na- 
tional Doctrine from Moſes to the Captivity) ta- 
ken from the Conſideration of their whole Hiſtory, 
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130 APPENDIX. 
as delivered in the Bible; which the Reader has 
an Account. of in p. 102. of this Review, our 
Anſwerer has not ſo much as attempted to 
touch upon it: Tho' againſt him, who owns 
Moſes neither did, nor could teach a future State, 


it comes with a redoubled Bound. Indeed at 


page 102*. of his Pamphlet, he has the Courage 
to quote it in part, and ſtill greater neither to 
pretend to anſwer it, nor to confeſs its Force; 
but, to end all, he drops it in this manner, —Why 
truly, Sir, there :s a Difficulty in conceiving it: 
And yet were the Caſe as you have repreſented it, 
1 ſhould not venture to call it a DEMONSTRATION. 
Mere negative Proofs are of all others moſt uncer- 


tain &c. Venture! Why ] ſee you dare not ven- 


ture ſo much as to look it in the Face. And 
what you may call it behind its Back, vill be but 
the railing of a baffled Coward. No, your Ge- 
nius has directed you to a fitter Taſk ; and you 
go on to prove that the Body of the Jews had 
the Doctrine, from Texts nothing relating to the 


Matter, but ſuch as have been forced into this 


Service by Fetus and Syſtem-makers — as, Days 
of Pilgrimage — being gather'd to their Fathers 
— giving up the Ghoſt — God's bringing every 
Work into Judgment — the Righteous having Hope 
in his Death — David's Hope being in God — his 
being a Stranger and Sojourner And the Joke 


-of 1t 1s, he tells me I might have found out this 


Meaning in them too, had I but conſulted his 


| . And with this miſerable recocta 


crambe his whole Pamphlet is ſtuffed out from 
Side to Side. 


4. I ha 


ad | 


 FPOPENDIA nu 
4. I had introduced my Evidence from the Wri- 
ters of the New Teſtament in this manner. But 
« what is of greateſt Weight, the inſpired Wri- 
« ters of the New Teſtament expreſly declare 
« the ame. They aſſure us that the Doctrine of 
« a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 
« did not make part of the Moſaic Diſpenſati- 
on f.“ On which our Writer thus remarks : 

« The Chriſtian Reader perhaps may be at a Loſs 
to know why the Teſtimony of the inſpired 


5 Writers of the New Teſtament ſhould be of 


« greater Weight in this Caſe than the inſpired 
« Writers of the Old. But what is worſe, Un- 
« believers (for whoſe Conviction I preſume your 
« Demonſtration is intended) may aſk by what 
« Right the Authors of the New Teſtament 
« came to be admitted as Evidence who lived at 
« the Diſtance of ſo many hundred Years, c.“ £ 
Which ſhall we here moſt admire ? the charitable 
Inſinuation in the firſt part? or the ſhrewd Re- 
mark in the ſecond ? Thou Flower of Divines! 
did not ſay that the Teſtimony of the inſpired 
Writers of the New Teſtament has greater Weight 
than an equal Teſtimony of the inſpired Writers 
of the Old. But that their Teſtimony in the 
Caſe in hand had greater Weight, as (in the Opi- 
nion of ſuch as you whom I am here endeayour- 
ing in vain to convince) a poſitive Proof by ex- 
orefs Declaration, is ſtronger than a Negative 
ariſing from an Omiſſion. It was but juſt before 
this very Man was quarrelling with zegative Evi- 
tence, But _ is ws lays he, Unbelievers 


(D. LB 8. vi. init. 5 Page 66. 
may 
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may afe, &c. What! that which nothing con- 


*xerns them? I had obſerved over and over 


that they all agreed to his Truth, and that there. 
fore, in this Part, I addreſſed myſelf to Believers, 
But aſhamed himſelf of this Diſingenuity, he 
retracts his own Objection: But as I am arguing, 
ſays he, with you on Chriſtian Principles, I can 
have no Benefit from this Plea h. And was not ! 
arguing with him, as well as he with me? Can 
he bluſh for this or muſt I? 

5. In Set. vi. of the fifth Book of the Div. Leg. 


where I endeavour to prove the minor Propoſition 


from the New Teſtament, I introduce the Dy- 
courſe thus, This Evidence may be divided 
into two Parts, the fr/# proving that temporal 
« Rewards and Puniſhments were the Sanction 
« of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation; the /econd, that 
it had no other i.“ Now let the Reader turn 
to this Writer p. 67. & ſeq. and he will ſee how, 
by the vileſt Prevarication, he has argued againſt 
the firſt ſort brought by me to prove temporal 


Rewards the Sanction, as if J had brought them 
to the ſame Purpoſe with the ſecond, namely to 


prove, that there was uo other. | 

6. With the ſame Spirit it is that he endeavours 
to make me contradict myſelf *, where in one 
place', ſpeaking of the Patriarchs, (who I own, re- 
ferring to Zeb. chap. xi. V. 13. and 14. ſaw ihe 
Promiſes afar off and were perſuaded Sc.) I ſay 
that even they, the ſacred Writer aſſures 4s, had 


not received the Promiſes, referring to y. 39. And, 


in another place m, ſpeaking of the ſame 29th 
Verſe, I fay the ſacred Writer is ſpeaking here 
of the faithful Iſraclites in general. Hence this 


b Page 67. i Div. Leg. 2d Vol. p. 470. | 
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great Critie ſays I am guilty of a manifeſt Con- 
tradiftion, and laments in his kind way, that 
theſe Paſſages. are both. ſuffered to ſtand to ſhame 
one another, p. 97. They ſhall ſtand: for a better 
Purpoſe, to fame all ſuch Scribblers as are not 
yet come to their Elements; and don't ſo much 
as know that omne majus continet in ſe minus. For 
if in Verſe 39 the ſacred Writer be ſpeaking vf 
the faithful 1rae/zzes in general, had I not Rea- 
ſon to ſay from thence, that EVEN the Patri- 
archs were included ? However, he might at 
leaſt have underſtood ſo much Engliſb as to 
know that the Conjunction ever implies not Ex- 
cluſion, but Extenſion. | 85 
7. He inſults me, and puzzles himſelf with this 
Queſtion, „If the ancient Heathen Legiſlators 
taught it [a future State] or if the main Body 
* of the Fewihh Nation believed it before the 
coming of Chriſt, how was it brought to light 
i by the Goſpel ? If this Text will ſtand with 
«* ſuppoſing that the general Knowledge of a 
future State was generally received amongſt the 
« 7ews from the Time of the Maccabees down. 
* to Chriſt, will you be pleaſed to inform me 
* why it will not as well ſtand with ſuppoſing 
„ that they had this Doctrine for as many A 

« backward.” —— And for fear I ſhould not 
anſwer him, (as indeed he had Reaſon) he an- 
ſwers it himſelf, To bring to Light does not here 
ſignify to diſcover what before was abſolutely un- 
known, It ſignifies THEREFORE Ihe more open or 
public Manifeſtation of what before was known 
either imperfeftly or but to a few, Egregious 
Divine! If it does not ſignify hat (you ſay) it 


0 Page 72; 74 
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muſt ſignify his. Beat your Brains no further: 
For once I'Il tell you, it ſignifies neitber; but 
(what your Syſtems never dreamt of) that this 
was the firſt Time of its being revealed by God, 
either to the Jewiſh People as a Nation, or to 
Mankind in general. The ſacred Writer did not 
deign to call that, bringing to light, which was 
hatched in the boſom of Superſtition, and ſoon 
became polluted with a thouſand Fables in paſ- 
ſing thro* the impure Hands of Syſtem-making 
Jews and Gentiles, From whence I reaſonably 
concluded it was never taught / God to the 
Fewiſh People throughout the Period in queſtion, 
What was taught / Man is another thing, and 
entirely out of the queſtion. But you don't un- 
derſtand this: I believe ſo: Nor, I will ſay that 
for you, ſcarce any one general Propoſition 
throughout my whole Book. 
8. I ſaid, that the Doctrine of a future Life and 
Reſurrection was not national till the Time of the 
Maccabees, He tells me, he knows 1 will ſay that 


they had it from the Prophets, yet the Prophets 


were dead two hundred Years before. Why then 
 (fays he) could not the Jews learn this Doctrine 

from the very firſt as well as their Poſterity at the 
Diſtance of Ages afterwards* ? This ſorely diſ- 
treſſes our Theologaſter : Yet inſtead of humbling 
himſelf under the Weight of his own Dulneſs, 
he turns, as is his Way throughout, to inſult the 
Author of the Divine Legation. Now, tho? this 
Uſage deſerve no Favour, I will try to open his 
Underftanding. — The Prophets had expreſſed a 
temporal Deſtruction and Reftoration in the figura- 
tive Terms of Death and Keſurrection. This 


o page 112, 113. 
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being agreeable to the Language of thoſe Times, 
the People, full only of Ideas of a temporal Na- 
ture, reſted in the primary Senſe. But when by 
the total withdrawing the extraordinary Provi- 
dence of God, theſe People (who had right No- 
tions of his Being and Attributes) had once be- 
gun to entertain the reaſonable Hopes of a fu- 
ture State; they would then as naturally ſearch 
their Scriptures for Support. And then it was 
they firſt began to underſtand that thoſe Pro- 
phecies had a ſecondary Senſe, and a ſublimer 
Meaning. In this Senſe, and on this Account it 
is that I ſay, they received the Doctrine of the Re- 


ſurrection from the Prophets. If he aſk me, with 


his uſual Inſolence, how I come to know that 
they received the Doctrine of the Reſurre#ion 
from the Prophets, I will tell him this too, 
which is more than his Geneva Syſtems could 
inform him of, that the Doctrine was no where 
elſe to be had, If all this will not ſatisfy him, 
let us turn the Tables, while 7 queſtion him. 
The Prophets propheſy of the Birth, Office, 

Death, and Paſſion of Feſus. The Fews in 
general, till the coming of Chriſt, and ſome time 
after, miſtook this Propheſy for the Promiſe of a 
temporal Deliverer, quite different from the Meſ- 
fah of Mankind: Yet, after the Reſurrection, 
they underſtood better. How ſo? I aſk in his 
own Words, IS it likely that the Sons ſhould have 
karnt from the dead Prophets what the Fathers 
could not learn from the Living??? He would 
be hard put to it, I believe, for a pertinent Re- 
ply, without condeſcending to uſe the Anſwer 
| have provided for him above, What is here 
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faid will ſerve for an Anſwer to the fame kind 
of Objection urged again at page 50. where, 
from my owning that ſome Paſlages, which re. 
late literally to temporal Things, had a ſpiritua] 
and ſublimer Meaning, he ſuppoſes the Jews of 
thoſe Times muſt needs have found it out, 
9. Again, ** Tho? here {ſays he) you ſeem to 
« be of Opinion that it will in zothing affect 
« the Prattice of Virtue whether a future State 
e 7s believed or not, provided the Will of God is 
&* allowed to be the Foundation of Morality ; yet, 
© in your Preface to the Fews, you tell them 
© that the Jewiſh Religion muſt want much of 
& abſolute Pes fection becauſe it wants a Dottrint 
&«& ſo efjential to Religion, It is inexplicable to 
& me, Sir, how that ſhould be eſſential to Reli- 
„gion, by the Want of which the Practice of 
„ Virtue will in nothing be affected 4.“ — And 
are you indeed ſo dull as you pretend? or 1s this 
only a Maſk for your Modeſty, to hide your 


A 


Bluſhes, for ſo ſhameleſs a Prevarication ? What 
Man living but your learned ſelf does not fee, 


that where I ſpeak, in the firſt Caſe, of the 


Practice of Virtue, on, what J call, the true 
Foundation of Morality", I am conſidering it un- 


der an extraordinary Providence amongſt the Jews 


of old: And where, in the Preface, of a future | 
State as eſſential to Religion, I am conſidering it 
under an ordinary and common Providence, amongſt | 


the Jews of the preſent Times? Yet in this ve- 


ry Page * has this Man the modeſt Aſſurance to 
ſay, TRUTH 1s WHAT © SEEK, — It may poſſivyy | 
be ſo; and therefore I will take a little more | 


. 4 Pge 130, 121. r Page 586, 587, of Div. Lig 
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Pains with him. What then, let me aſk him, 
has the Purity of Virtue to do with the Perfection 
of Religion, ſo as that they muſt neceſſarily imply 
one another; and I be accuſed of Contradiction, 
for ſaying, that the Jewiſh Virtue was pure, and 
yet their Religion imper fett? Will not this very 
Man himſelf ſay the ſame Thing, tho', I ween, 
for different Reaſons ? But do the different Rea- 
ſons of an Aſſertion, make the lame Aſſertion a 
Contradiftion in me, and a plain Truth in him? 
Allow him but a future State for his Fews, and 
their. Virtue, then, becomes pure: But will he 
ſay their Religion is perfect? But, becauſe there 
can be no perfect Religion without pure Virtue, he 
concluded the other way, that there could be no 
pare Virtue without a perfect Religion; and ſo has 
catched me in his Contradiction-Trap, which he 
has laid, with the ſame Succeſs, I don't know how 
often throughout the Courſe of this Debate. | 
And here the judicious Reader, Iam ſure, can't 
but ſmile to ſee him inſinuate *, with a Snear, 
that Biſhop Bull muſt needs be a Stranger to my 
Scheme, as he thinks it, of moral Obligation. 
He ſuppoſed, in good earneſt, the Biſhop could 
read his Bible, as he has done, without ſeeing 
that the Ground of this Obligation is there made to 
be tbe Will of God. But this it 1s to have to do 
with a Head, whoſe Senſe is all run to Syſtem. 
10. Once more. In that miſerable ſophiſtical 
.. WH divuffle with thoſe few of my Arguments, on the 
o e of Abraham, which he dares venture to en- 
ly W unter in his Appendix, he brings it as a Contra- 
fe ion, that, after I had ſaid, the Information, 
WM -onveyed in the Command to offer Jſaac, was 
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for Abraham's ſole Uſe, 1 ſhould then ſuppoſe 
his Family knew of it. And in this he triumphs 
with his uſual Vivacity and Succeſs *. Here a. 
gain I am at a Loſs, as things are ſo equally bal. 
lanced, to know which was at Fault in this Place, 
his Head or Heart; but no matter: They are 
both paſt my mending. I will turn to the Rea- 
der. — Where I ſpeak of the Information's be. 
ing given for Abraham's ſole Uſe, J am aſſigning 
a Reaſon for the Obſcurity of the hiſtorical Rela- 
tion, ſo far as concerns the Information, which | 
ſuppoſed to be conveyed in the Command : con- 
ſequently, His ſole Uſe, is oppoſed to the Fewiſb 
People, when the Hiſtory of the. Command waz 
written; and not to his own Family, Iſaac and 
Jacob, when the Command was given; whom I all 
along reckon amongſt thoſe Patriarchs who had 
ſome Knowledge of the Redemption of Man- 
kind — Suppoſe it ſhould be thought proper to 
give this Man a Dignity for his Works Sake, in 
this Labour of Love; and he ſhould be told it 
was for his /ole Uſe; he would be apt, I ſuſpect, 
to think that this rather excluded the Body of the 
Poor and Needy, than his own dear Family. 
11. Again, — Nor (ſays he) will the Pagan 
« Fable of Diana's ſubſtituting a Hind in the 
c“ Place of Iphigenta at all help your Unbeliever. 
« This did not, ſay you, make Idolaters believe 
« that ſhe therefore abhorred human Sacrifices. 


„gut do not they themſelves, or have not you 


* aſſigned a very proper and ſufficient Reaſon 
« why it did not, v/z. that 7hey had been befort 
« perſuaded to the contrary, Where human Sa- 


e crifices make a part of the ſettled, ſtanding 
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Religion; the Refuſal to accept a human Sa- 
« crifice in one particular Inſtance, may indeed 
« rather be looked upon as a particular Indul- 
« gence than as a Declaration againſt the thing 
« in groſs. But where the thing was command- 
« ed but in one ſingle Inſtance, and the Com- 
« mand revoked in that very Inſtance (which is 
« our preſent Caſe) ſuch Revocation in all reaſon- 
able Conſtruction is as effectual a Condemnation 
of the thing as if God had told Abraham, in 
« ſo many Words, that he delighted not in ſuch 
« Sacrifices v. I quote this out of mere Cha- 
rity, becauſe it looks like Senſe; and is the only 
thing that does ſo throughout the whole Pam- 
phlet. But this fair Appearance is only in Profile. 
| What it has on one Side, it wants on another; and 
betrays the groſſeſt Ignorance of Antiquity, At 
this very time human Sacrifices had overſpread the 
Superſtition of Canaan. And thence it is that 
the Deiſt's Argument receives its Force. The 
Family of Abrabam, ſay they, who found the ſame 
Practice commanded him which they ſaw eſteem- 
ed by all the Pagans round about as the ſublim- 
et Hight of Piety, a Practice, as appears from 


" Scripture, not poſitively forbidden but by the 
= Law of Moſes, would, in the Caſe they put, be 
we: naturally tempted to think as favourably of it as 
4 thoſe Pagans, who underſtood that Diana requir- 
700 . 3 tho* ſhe accepted a Hind in her 
ſon 80 


12. After all theſe Victories, he may be well 


85 xcuſed the interpoſing with his own Good Will 


ing nd Pleaſure. ** If it is your Intention (ſays he) 
to proceed, and it were not too great a Pre- 
; page 161 
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« ſumption in me to offer my Advice; it ſheuld 
„ be to lay the Weight of your Argument, 
< not upon this, that the Fews knew nothing of 
< a future State; but upon this, that the Lau 
* of Moſes had made 70 Proviſion for it. IF 
c THIS PRINCIPLE IS ALL YOU WANT, 1T 
„ WILL STAND, and you will have nothing to an- 
« {wer for, but the ill Judgment of advancing 
and taking ſo much Pains to ſupport another 
« Point with which your Concluſion has nothing 
ce to do*.” Goodly and gracious! Here he | 
ſhews how capable a Reader he is of the Divine 


Legation. He confeſſes not to know whether Ml 


this Principle is all J want to eſtabliſh my De. 
monſtration; and yet he will turn Anſwerer, 

But what the Connexion of a long Chain of Rea- 
ſoning hindered him from ſeeing, I hope this | 
ſhort View will bring to Light: And that the 
ſecond Syllogiſm will inform him, that waar Er 
GRANTS IS ALL I wanT. For if Moſes would | 
leave his People to get or keep a Doctrine 
as they could, ſo neceſſary and believed by 
him to be ſo neceſſary, under an ordinary Provi- | 
dence, to Religion and Society, we muſt needs 
conclude, he was well aſſured, that his Inſtitution | 
could do without it; or, in other Words, thet 
the Defect would be ſupplied by the Adminiſtra- | 
tion of an extraordinary Providence. The Diſpute, | 
therefore, ſeems now to be at an End between us. 
He owns, I have gained my Point: That I have | 
got to the Goal: All that he would now diſpute | 
with me is the Road. I muſt take the Track he | 
marks out to me; and I have nothing to anſwer | 


for but the ill Judgment of advancing and taking | 
7 Page 134. 
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ſo much Pains to ſupport another Point with which 
Say you ſo, kind 


my Concluſion has nothing to do. 
Sir? with what Face then could you tell the 
World, juſt before, that, I ought to make Amends 


for the Wrong JI have done to Religion in the ſe- 


cond Volume of the Divine Legation, in which, in- 


ftead of placing Chriſtianity on a ſurer Bottom, 


1 bave only furniſhed out more Handles to Unbeliey- 
er5*? What! Is proving the Divinity of Moſes's 
Religion, a Thing for which I ought to make 
Amends and repent, as a Wrong done to Chriſtia- 
nity? Suppoſe I was willing to ſupport the Proof 
ina Way you do not like; you confeſs that, in 
this, I have nothing to anſwer for but the III. 
JupGMENT of taking Pains to ſupport another 
Point with which my Concluſion has nothing to do. 
Am I therefore, for my 21] Fudgment, to be ranked 
amongſt the injurious Subverters of Revelation ? 
What then will become of you ? But ſuch as theſe 
ſeem to care little whether Religion be true or 


falſe, unleſs it can be ſupported on their Syſtems. 


They had been bred up in the Belief that the old 


Jews, as well as their Law, were ſpiritual, and 
then | 


— Turpe putant parere minoribus, & que 
Inberbes didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 


After this, it was in vain for the Apoſtle to tell 


them, in the Perſon of a Few, We know that the 
Law is SPIRITUAL, but I am CARNAL, How- 
ever let him ſet his Heart at reſt (if at leaſt the 
Conſcience of ſo unjuſt a Calumny will ſuffer him.) 
For tho* this Principle, that the Law of Moſes 
made no Proviſion for a future State, be all I 
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want to ſupport my Demonſtration; yet I mean, 
I can aſſure him, to ſecure it with this other, that 
the Body of the Jews for ſome Ages knew nothing 
of it, This I ſhould do were it for nothing elle 
but that *tis a TRUTH offenſive to Bigots and their 
Syſtems; by which they have done their beſt to 
render both the Word of God, and Reaſon of Man, 


of no Effet. But I have weightier Motives : 


J ſhall make it ſerve for the nobleſt Purpoſes of 
religious Truth and Piety. | 
But why do I ſpeak of theſe Matters to him; 
who is ſo exceeding ignorant even of the very Forms 
of Argument, that, having given us to under- 
ſtand that he ſaw I had finiſhed the major Pro- 
poſition in the firſt Volume, and the minor 
in the ſecond, he goes on thus — “ As your Con- 
„ cluſion is to be the Subject of a future Book, 
J think I have no Right to meddle with it at 
« preſent. I will prejudge you in nothing, and 
< ſhall therefore leave you at full Liberty to cox- 
© NECT IT WITH YOUR PREMISSES, as you 
„ ſhall find yourſelf able*.” Here he plainly 


appears not to underſtand what natural Connection | 


there is between the Major, Minor, and Conclu- 
fion. I had learnt that the ConcLus1on had been 
CONNECTED with the PREMISsES by Ariſtotle long 
ago; but it ſeems, fo unhappy ſtill am I, that 
the thing is yet to do. Thanks indeed to this 
merciful Divine | — I am left at full Liberty to do 
it, as I ſhall find myſelf able. | 

13. But one Word more, and I have done. 
«© Whether (ſays he) you intend to proceed, or 
will ſuffer yourſelf to be wholly diverted from 
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« your Purpoſe by Matters of another kind Jeſs 
« ſuitable to your clerical Function, you beſt know. 
« But give me leave to ſay, Sir, you are a 
« Debtor to the Public ; and I hope that in your 
« next Volume you will make ſome amends, for 


the Wrong you have done to Religion in this; 


« jin which, inſtead of placing Chriſtianity upon 
« a ſurer bottom, you have only furniſhed out 
« more Handles to Unbelievers b.“ I] ſcarce know 
whether I am not to take this for pure Kindneſs, 


and a ſort of friendly Impatience for my third 


Volume: Which certainly, if it would hold, he 
has contrived a very ſpeedy Way to obtain: And 
that is by proving it a Debt. And this at leaſt 
Iwill do him the Juſtice to ſay, that if I be a 
Debtor to the Public, it muſt be for the Reaſon 


he ſo candidly ſuggeſts, or none at all. But alas! 


he has, as a good Friend in the like Caſe might 
have, his Doubts and his Fears. He queſtions 
whether I will not ſuffer myſelf to be wholly 
diverted from my Purpoſe by Matters of another 
kind /eſs ſuitable to my clerical Function. Leſs 
ſuitable than what ? why, according to him, than 


| «riting to the Wrong and Injury of Religion, and 


giving more Handles to Unbelievers, What I am 
then diverted by, muſt be very unſuitable in- 
deed, But will the good Man be ſo kind to tell 
bos what this Diverſion is? Thank you for that 
WH indeed. As Things are now carried, and left in 
che Dark, who knows but the Reader, in Exceſs 
of Charity, may take it to be a Whore, or a 
Horſe-race, or a good Job of Simony; a Party 
Pamphler,- or Levy-hunting, or Exchange Alley, 
or, in ſhort, twenty Things beſides; each of 
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them ſufficient to diſcredit the mere unorthodox 
Man. With this good Luck, I make no Doubt, 
but he would wipe his Mouth and applaud his in- 
nocent Addreſs. Well then, ſince the Meanneſs 
and Malignity of his Heart won't ſuffer him to 
tell, Iwill. The Diverſion he hints at, and yet 
dare not name, is a Critical Defence and IIluſtra- 
tion of the Writings of one of the greateſt Ge. 
niuſes of this, or indeed of any Age, to convince 


the Prejudiced and Ignorant, that the incompa- 


rable Writer hath been always on the Side of 
Truth, Virtue, and Religion. And now the Sc- 


cret is out. In the mean time, I dare ſuppoſe, i 


that our Anonymous holds it as a Thing very ſuit- 
able to clerical Profeſſion, to calumniate his Brother 


only for differing from him in Opinion, tho? in 
the Support of that very Cauſe which himſelf | 
pretends to eſpouſe. I give Handles to Unbeliev- | 


ers, while I endeavour to prove an extraordinary 
Providence, adminiſtred in the Jewiſh Republic, 
a Fact, by the Truth or Falſhood'of which, the 


Religion of Moſes muſt ſtand or fall. But this Man | 
and his Fellows, it ſeems, give none, who, in writing | 


againſt - me, are ſo far from ſaying one Word in 


its behalf, that they ſeem rather to treat it as a | 
Viſion of the Author of the D. L. This Wri- | 
ter particularly, ſeems to have given no obſcure | 
Intimations, up and down his Pamphlet, that he 
believes nothing of the Matter. But how has my | 
ſaying, that the Doctrine was not national, but 
unknown to the Body of the Fewifh People be- 
tween the Times of Moſes and the Captivity, | 
given more Handles to Unbelievers? Was I the | 
firſt Broacher of the Opinion? Look upon the 
three great Teſtimonies above. Or would it have | 
remain'd hid, had I not divulged it? Has this Man 

T never | 
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never heard of the preſent Overflow of Infidelity? 


Or has he ever heard of one Deiſt that believed 
2 future State to be a national Doctrine amongſt 
the Fews within the Period aforefaid? Or, to be 
plain with him, is there indeed more than a few 
Bigots like himſelf that now believe it? What 
was then to be done? Here was a very general 
Opinion, grounded upon common Senſe, ſup- 


poſed to be diſcreditable to Revelation. I exa- 


mined it. On Examination it appeared to me a 
Truth. Was I to diſguiſe or hide it (according 
to the Principle and Practices of theſe Men) be- 


| cauſe it gave Scandal? Far be thoſe Arts from 
every Miniſter of the Goſpel! I. well knew if it 
were a Truth, it would never hurt Revelation. 1 


choſe then to give Glory to Truth; and, in that, 
to the God of Truth: and, by ſo doing, I be- 
came enabled to demonſtrate to Unbelievers that 
this, which they eſteemed a Diſcredit to the Re- 
igion of Moſes, was a convincing Mark of its 
Divinity. And for this, and this only, I am ſaid 
by this Writer to have wronged Religion, and given 
more Handles to Infidelity. But I forgive him, 


and pray that God, whoſe holy Religion I am 


defending, may forgive him too. 

14. But the Reader, by this time, muſt needs 
be curious to know what it was that could pro- 
voke our Anonymons to write with ſo much Acri- 
mony againſt his Brother, embarked with him in 


the ſame Cauſe of Religion, while there were ſo 


many Inſidel writers remaining unanſwered, 
Cumque ſuperba foret Babylon ſpolianda tropbæis. 


And for what? a Viſion, no body will thank him 
or, unleſs it be half a Dozen Bigots: Always 


txcepting the venerable Fewiſh Church, of which 
0 he 
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he has ſhewn himſelf ſo zealous a Support. She 
ſurely owes him her beſt Acknowledgments for 
keeping her Children cloſe attached to her, and 
hardening them in their Infidelity. For, were it 
not for this inveterate Error, they had long ſince 
come over to the Faith of Jeſus, there being then 


nothing to obſtruct their Sight in the manifeſt | 


Imperfection of the Law : to prevent which, their 
Leaders, as the great Ep:/copius informs us, took 
ſo much Pains (ſo well ſeconded here by our 
Anonymous) to ASSERT THE FAITH OF THE AN- 
CIENT JEwISH CHURCH; and to prove, that 


their Forefathers always had the Doctrine of a fu- 


ture State. Quicquid nunc Fudei multum de fu. 
turo ſeculo de Reſurrectione mortuorum, de vita 


eterna loquantur, & ex Legis verbis ea extorquere | 


potius quam oftendere conentur, NE LEGEM Mos1s 


IMPERFECTAM ESSE Cogantur agnoſcere . For | 


he cannot ſure be ſo weak to think it poſſible, 
that, when he has agreed with them, that their 


Charch always had a future State, they will agree | 
with him, that Moſes did not teach it. All this | 
conſidered, - it would have been very difficult to | 
divine his Motive for writing againſt me, had not 


he himſelf fairly, and without Diſguiſe, informed 


us of it, in the very Entrance on his Work. Not 
to mince the Matter, it was that litile Reputation, | 
(yet more than he could bear) which, it ſeems, the | 
Divine Legation had accidentally beſtowed upon | 
its Author. — That you have given (fays our | 
Anonymous) great Proofs of your Learning and | 
* Ingenuity I ſhall not diſpute: And you have 
ce had a fair Time allowed you to receive the | 
© CoMPLIMENTS OF THE PUBL1c on that Score. 


J 


2 See the Quot. above. 
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« It may now be ſeaſonable to call you to ſome- 
« thing, which; though perhaps leſs agreeable to 
« you, may yet be more profitable ; and that 1s, 
« to conſider how much Truth you have ad- 


« yanced, and what real Service you have done, 


« or are likely to do to Religion by this Under- 
« taking >.” And why will he not diſpute the 
great Proofs of my Learning and Ingenuity * He 
has diſputed a more inconteſtable thing; the 
Truth, which that Learning and Ingenuity were 
employed to illuſtrate : and, if theſe appeared 
with any Diſtinction, it was ſolely owing to the 
Advantage of the Subject. 

But I have had a fair Time allowed me to re- 
ceive the Compliments of the Public. How allow- 
ed me? and by whom? certainly not by ſuch 
Writers as theſe. For if their Clamours could 
have prevailed, I had received the public Odium 
rather than its Compliments, And the Reader 
may ſee, by the ſhort Liſt given of them in the 
Beginning of this Pamphlet, that thoſe Clamours 
begun the very Moment the firſt Volume of the 
Divine Legation appeared; and have continued 
ever ſince, without Interruption, to the Publica- 
tion of our Author's Epiſtolary Diſſertation. 

But after all, what were theſe Compliments ? 
And where have they lain hid ? Nothing, from 
the Public, ever came to my Knowledge but the 
Calumnies of my Adverſaries. In ſome Senſe, 
indeed, theſe may be called Compliments, and 
ſubſtantial ones too. For, next to the old way of 
complimenting, Laudari a laudato Viro, I prize 
the zew, now all in Faſhion, vituperari a perdi- 
i no quoque, He, perhaps, may think the Sale 
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of the Book a good ſubſtantial Compliment. But, 
for that, my Bookſeller muſt thank them; eſpe. 
cially if he gave them not their Pennyworth tor 
their Money. 

However, to take theſe Gee in their 
obvious Senſe. I know of nothing for which [ 
had more Reafon to expect the Compliments of the 
Public than for the Alliance between Church and 
State, as it was a Defence (and I will preſume, 
from its being yet unanſwered, an effectual one) 
of the Juſtice and Equity of our preſent happy 
Eſtabliſhment ; at a Time when the Enemies of 
all Church Eſtabliſhments were commonly ſup 
poſed to have demonſtrated it to be indefenfible. 
Yet what public Compliment did J ever receive for 
this Service? unleſs it may be reckoned a Com- 
pliment, that thoſe, in whoſe Behalf it was par- 

_ ticularly written, have never yet publickly diſ- 
avowed the free and moderate Principles on which 
it goes. But hat, the honeſt Layman will per- 
haps ſay is no bad Compliment to themſelves. 

Jam here all along pleading for my Adverſary. 
For had I indeed received the Compliments he | 
talks of, he would find it very difficult to bring | 
his Modeſty off unhurt, The wrong Fudgment of | 
the Public being, in that Cafe, the principal Ob- 
ject of his Pamphlet: the Drift of which is to | 
ſhew that I deſerved no Compliment, as F had con- 
founded and miſtaken the Queſtion, run into Con- | 
tradictions, and done Injury to Chriſtianity : Nay, | 
even in this very place, where he talks of the 
great Proofs of my Learning and Ingenuity, he | 
cannot forbear inſinuating that I have advanced no | 
Truth, nor done any veal Service to Religion. 

Miſerable then, indeed, is that Learning and In- 
 genuity! Well does he ſay he would not * 

| them 
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them. For, for any thing they are worth, there 
they may lye; and he may ſafely truſt to Time 
to revenge his Quarrel on them. 

From all this then, ve muſt conclude that 
theſe public Compliments are but the Mormos of 
his own Brain: Things he rather feared than ſaws 
and that through the falſe Conſciouſneſs of a ſup- 


poſed Worth he is no Judge of. In this trou- 
bleſome Situation, the only way he had of ea 1 | 


himſelf was to attempt to give me Pain; inde 
the only Eaſe ſuch Writers are capable of, when 
| they ſee, or imagine they ſee, a Merit in others. 


It is time (lays he) to call you to ſomething leſs 


agreeable. _ 

Well, but if it be, as he . promiſſes, more 
profitable, he makes me ſufficient amends. And 
there was no Danger of his not keeping his 
Word : Foran Uſe | is always to be made of the 


Calumnies of one's Enemies. Beſides, it muſt be 


a poor thing indeed that will not afford more Pro- 
ft than the airy Complements he talks of : Which 
were they as real as, for ought appears, _ are 
imaginary, I ſolemnly aſſure him, I would g 

them all for the honeſt Satisfaction of biving 


made one ſingle Convert; and I have Reaſon to 


hope I have made many by my Writings, from 
Irreligion to the Faith of Fe/us. 


However, the Profit I may get by an Adver- 


lary is one thing; and the Profit he may propoſe 
is another, Let us ſee then what our Anonymous 


aims at. It is (he tells us) to confider haw much 


Truth I have advanced, or what real Service I have 
done, or am likely to da to Religion by this Underta- 


eing. Modeſtly intimating, that I have advanced no 


Truth; done no real Service, nor likely to do 
any to Religion. And now, methinks, I hear the 
equitable 
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MRD 
equitable and indignant Reader crying out, 
Sume ſuperbiam, &c. And certainly if this Li- 
berty may be allowed in any Caſe, it muſt in 
this, where a Man's honeſt Endeavours, in his 
proper Station, to ſerve his Country and Man- 

ind, are blackened by the dull low Envy of an 
anonymous Slanderer. What! Was it advancing 
10 Truth, was it doing no Service to Religion, to 
confute the Atheiſtic Principles of Bayle, the im- 
moral Doctrine of Mandevile, and ſettling Mo- 
rality on its true Baſis, and ſhewing it to be that 
on which Revelation hath placed it? To juſtify 
the Equity of an eſtabliſhed Religion; vindicate 
the Chriſtian from the Charge of a perſecuting 
Spirit; ſhew the abſolute Neceſſity of Religion 
for the Support of Society, and yet that it had its 
Original, neither from Prieſts nor Stateſmen, but 
from Truth, and Truth's great Author? Again, 
Was it advancing no Truth, was it doing no Ser- 
vice to Religion, to ſhew that the Moſaic had all 
the diſtinguiſhing Marks of Divinity ; to vindi- 
cate the Bible Hiſtory againſt the greateſt modern 
Philoſopher and Chronologer ; to explain the 
Nature of the Few;/þ Theocracy, and, by that, 
to juſtify the Equity of thoſe two famous Laws, 
of puniſhing for Opinions, and puniſhing Poſterity 
for the Crimes of their Forefatbers; to confute 
the moſt able Book ever wrote againſt Revelation, 
the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion ; 
and, above all, to explain, and to be the firft who 
ever did explain, the Nature of Types in Action, 
and ſecondary Senſes in Speech, on which, depend 
altogether the rational Interpretation of ancient 
Prophecies, and the Truth of the Miſſion of 
Feſus. — But for the further Confutation of ſo 


wretched a Calumny, the Reader need only m 
| - ack 
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back again to the Vie I have here given of the 


Argument of the Divine Legation. Yet none of 


theſe Matters, no, nor an hundred more, has he 
ſo much as touched upon, or pretended to con- 
fute. Will he ſay therefore that theſe are not 


what he meant, when he promiſed to ſhew, Hat 


I had advanced no Truth, done no real Service 
to Religion? But only my peculiar Argument for 
the Divine Legation of Moſes. Why then did 


he make his Charge ſo general, when his Proof 


was ſo confined ? As his Modeſty will not ſuffer 
him to tell, it ſhall be helped out. The Reader 
then muſt know, that it 1s a fundamental Maxim 
with all the Writers of this Claſs (as it is amongſt 
«the Jeſuits) never to acknowledge that an Ad- 
verſary can do any thing well, leſt the Public 
ſhould take it into their Heads that other things 
are not ſo ill as is repreſented. This is the wick- 
ed Spirit of Controverſy, and under the Poſſeſſion 
of it I leave him. For I am aſhamed of having 
waſted a Moment with ſo unprofitable a Writer. 
The judicious Reader I am ſure would not 
excuſe me if he thought many were ſo miſem- 
ploy'd. The Truth is, the reading his Book, 
(which is the firſt I ever read thro?, of all that 
have been hitherto wrote againſt me) and the 
writing this Appendix took me up but a Part 
only of this one Evening. Tho? I have anſwer- 


ed every thing in it worth Notitce : or that had 
the leaſt Chance of miſleading a well meaning 
Reader. However, if he will tell his Name, and 


ſhew his Face.; and it appears that the one has 
been heard of, or the other ever ſeen in good 
Company, I do hereby promiſe to give his Con- 
Jiderations on the Caſe of Abraham, &c. a diſtinct 


Anſwer, Paragraph by Paragraph, in the Manner 
of 
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of that, to one much his Betters, the truly learn. 
ed and worthy Editor of the Book of Fob, Nay, 
I will do more for his Encouragement : I will 
ſhew as particular a Reſpe& to the reſt of his 
Pamphlet ; but on this further Condition however, 
that he, at the ſame time, produce me ſome one 
competent Judge who ſhall ſay, on his Credit, 
that it deſerves any other Anſwer than what has 
been already given to it. But without this, a 
final Adieu to his Nameleſs Nothing; but with 
this Teſtimony however, that a duller, a more 
diſingenuous, or ignorant Book I never read. 


December 17. 1743. 
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HAVE ſaid, that all this JYriter has urged; 
from Texts of Scripture to prove a future State 


in the Feroiſbß Diſpenſation, is ſo utterly, contem- 


ptible, and void of Senſe, as to deſerve no kind 
of Anſwer. But that he may not flatter himſelf in 
the Imagination of any other Cauſe of my Neg» 
ect of him, I ſhall here examine a ſingle Obzec- 
tion, (ſent me in a private anonymous Letter) 
which has more Plauſibility of Reaſon than all 
his Arguments, on this Head, put together. 
And, as the Author's manner of communicating 
it, has the Appearance of Candour and Love of 
Truth, he will always deſerve more Regard than 
a thouſand ſuch Writers as the Examiner of the 
kcond Propgſition. The Obje&ion is in theſe 
Words: * Moſes inforces the Obedience of the 
* Ifraclites upon this Conſideration, Ze Hall 
therefore keep my Statutes and Fudgments, 
* which if a Man do be * ſhall. live in them. 
Here is a Promiſe of Life made to-thofe who 
* ſhould obferve the Statutes and Judgments 
which God gave them by his Servant Mo- 
* ſes; which cannot be underſto6d of this 
temporal Life only, becauſe the beſt Men were 
often cut off in the midſt of their Days, and fre- 
' quently ſuffer'd greater Adverſities than the 
' moſt profligate Sinners. The Jews therefore 
' haye conſtantly believed that it had a reſpe& to 
c Levit, xviii. 5. 1 
« the 
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154 POSTSCRIPT. 
<« the Life to come. When the Lawyer in the 
<- Goſpel had made that moſt important Demand, 
« Maſter, what ſhall I do to inherit eternal Lifes, 
% our bleſſed Lord refers him to what was written 
in the Law; and, upon his making a found 
„ and judicious Anſwer, approves of it; and for 
& Satisfaction to his Queſtion tells him, This do, 
e and thou ſhalt live.” The Objection is very in- 
genious ; and, as we ſhall ſee, not leſs arifully | 
managed. | 5 
The Objector would have the Promiſe of Life | 
in Leviticus to ſignify eternal Life. But St. Paul 
himſelf has long ago moderated this Queſtion for 
us, and declared for the negative. A Diſpute a- 
roſe between him, and the Judaizing Chriſtians, 
concerning what it was that juſtified before God, 
or intitled to that eternal Life brought to light by 
the Goſpel. They held it to be the Worb of the 
Law (believing, perhaps, as the Objector aſſures 
us they did, that this Text, in Leviticus, had a re. 
ect to the Life to come :) St. Paul, on the contra- 
ry, that it was Faith in Feſus the Meſſiah. And 
thus he argues But that no Man is juſtified by 
the Law in the Sight of God it is evident: for 
«© the juſt ſhall live by Faith. And the Law is 
% not of Faith, but the Man that doth them 
& ſhall live in them ©.” As much as to fay— 
That no Man can obtain eternal Life by virtue ot 
the Law is evident from one of your own Pro- | 
phets [Had.] who expreſsly ſays, that he Juſt ſhall | 
LIVE by FaiTH f, Now, by the Law, no Re- 
wards are promiſed to Faith, but to Works on. 
The Man that por them (ſays the Law, in 
Levit. s) ſhall live in them, Here then we ſee that 


; q Luke x, 25. E Gal. iii. 11, 12. : ii. 4 
S xviii. 5. | 
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this very Text which the Objector brings to prove 
eternal Life by the Law, St. Paul urges, to prove it 
nt by the Law. Let us attend to the Apoſtle's 
Argument. He is to ſhew, that Fuſtiſication, or 
eternal Life, is by Faith, This he does, even on 
the Conceſſion of a Few, the Prophet Habakkuk ; 
who expreſly owns it to be by Faith. But the Law, 
lays the Apoſtle, attributes nothing to Faith; bur, 
to Deeds only, which if a Man do he ſhall live 
« in them.” Now, if, by Life, be here meant, 

as the Objector ſuppoſes, eternal Life, then St. 
Paul's Argument does not come out as he intend- 
ed it; namely, that Faith and not the Works of the 
Law juſtify ; but thus, that both Faith and the 
IWorks of the Law juſtify, which would have ſatis- 
hed theſe Fudaizers, (as reconciling, on their own 
Prejudices, Moſes and Habakkukz ) but, by no 
means, our Apoſtle; whoſe Concluſion on this 
Queſtion (where diſcuſſed at large, in his Epiſtle 
to the Romans) is, that a Man is juſtified by Faith 
WITHOUT the Deeds of the Law®, The very 
Drift of his Argument therefore ſhews us, that he 
muſt neceſſarily underſtand the Life, promiſed in 
this Text of Leviticus, to be TEMPORAL Life only. 
But charitably ſtudious, as it were, to prevent all 
poſſible Chance of our miſtaking him on fo impor- 
tant a Point, he immediately ſubjoins, Chriſt hath 
redeemed us from the Curſe of the Law i. Now 
we know that our Redemption by Chriſt was from 
that Death which the firſt Man brought into the 
World: This was the Curſe he entailed upon his 
Poſterity. The Apoſtle's transferring this Term 
from Adam to the Law ſhews, therefore, that, in 
his Sentiments, the Law had no more a Share in 
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156 POSTSCRIPT. 


the Redemption of fallen Man than Adam himſel 
had. Yet it is certain, that if the Law, when! it 
ſaid, He who keeps theſe Statutes and Fudgments 


ſoall live in them, meant for ever, it propoſed the 


Redemption of Mankind as certainly as the bleſſed 
Zeſus himſelf did, when he ſaid, be that believeth 
in me fhall have ever laſting Life 'This becomes 
demonſtrably clear if St. Paul's Reaſoning will 
hold, who ſurely had heard nothing of this Prere- 
gative of the Law, when he ſaid, If there had 


been a Law given which could have given Life, | 
 werily Righteouſneſs ſhould have been by the Law. 


Where obſerve, I pray you, the Force of the 


Word Gweronca, Which ſignifies to quicken, or to 


make alive; plainly intimating, the ſame he had 
| faid in the Place before quoted, that thoſe in Sub- 
jection to the Law were under a Curſe, or in the 
State of Death, —Let me add only this further Ob- 
ſervation, that if (as the Objector pretends) by 
Life in the Text of Levit. be meant eternal Life; 
and if (as the Apoſtle pretends) by Life, in the 


Text of Habakkuk be meant eternal Lie; then will 
Moſes and Habakkuk be made directly to contra- | 
dict one another; the Firſt giving eternal * to 


Forks; the Latter, to Faith. 


But the Objector would inſinuate, that Jeſus | 
himſelf ſeems to have fixed this Senſe to the | 
Text in Leviticus, at leaſt that he has plainly | 
inferred, that eternal Life was taught, 1f not | 
obtain'd, by the Law. — “ When the Lawyer | 
« in the Goſpel (ſays he) had made that moſt | 


important Demand, Maſter, what ſhall I do 


„ to inherit eternal Life k ? our bleſſed Lord | 
* refers him to what was written in the Law, and 


Luke x. 25» 


« upon | 
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« upon his making a ſound and judicious Anſwer, 


« approves of it; and for Satisfaction to his Que- 
« ſton, tells him, This do and thou fhalt live.“ 


Would not any one now conclude from the Senſe 
here put upon the Words of Jeſus, that the ſound 
and judicious Anſwer of the Lawyer muſt have 
been a Quotation of the Text in Leviticus, or at leaſt 
ſome general Promiſe made to the Obſervers of the 
whole Law of Moſes ? Nothing like it. On the 
contrary, the Lawyer's Anſwer was a Quotation of 
only one Precept of the Law, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy Heart, &c. and thy Neighbour 
as thy ſelf. Now how much ſoever we may 
differ about a future Life's being held out by 
the Law through a Meſſiah that was to come, I 


tab, either actual or imputed, is neceſſary to ob- 
tain this future Life. There are but two ways 
then of underſtanding this Text of St. Luke, nei- 
ther of which is to his Purpoſe. The firſt is 
ſuppoſing Feſus included Faith in himſelf in this 
Precept of loving God with all the Heart, &c. 
which will appear no forced Interpretation to him 
who holds Jeſus to be really and truly God; as I 
ſuppoſe we both do; and may be ſupported by a 


15 | Circumſtance in the Story, as told by St. Matthew |, 


* tho' omitted by St. Luke, which is Jeſus's ſaying, 


ly Wl {637 on theſe two Commandments hang all the Law 


ot and the PRoPHETs. The ſecond and exacter In- 
'er terpretation is, that Ze/us ſpoke to a profeſſing 
oſt Wl follower, who pretended to acknowledge his Mi. 
% WF fon, and wanted only a Rule of Life. For Feſus 
rd) I here preaching the Goſpel to his Diſciples, and 
nd Lawyer flood up and tempted him, that is, on 


Matt. xxii. 40. 
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158 POSTSCRIPT. 

the falſe footing of a Diſciple required a Rule 
of Life. Now in either Caſe, this Reference of 
Feſus to the Law muſt imply this, and this only, 
that without Righteouſneſs and Holineſs no Man 
ſhall ſee the Lord. A Point in which, I ſuppeſe, 
we are agreed, —But ſtill the Objector will ſay that 
theſe Words of Jeſus allude to the Words of Moſes. 
Admit they do. It will not follow, as he ſeems to 
think, that they were given to explain them, 
How many Alluſions are there in the New Teſta- | 
ment to Paſſages in the Old, accommodated to a 
ſpiritual Senſe, where the Texts alluded to are ſeen, 


by all but Fanatics, to have only a carnal? And 
even in this very Alluſion, if it be one, we find that 


the Promiſe made to the Obſervers of the whole 
Law, is transferred to the Obſervance of one ſin- 
gle Precept in the moral Part of it. But let us 
grant him all he would have; and admit that 
theſe Words of Jeſus were given to explain the 
Words of Moſes. What would follow from thence, | 
but that the Promiſe in Leviticus was prophetical, | 
and had a ſecondary Senſe, of a ſpiritual and fub- 
limer Import? Will this give any Advantage to 
our Adverſaries? ſurely none at all. And yet the | 
Abuſe of this Conceſſion 1s all they have for it, to | 
ſupport their Syſtems, Thus the Reader has ſeen 
how the Examiner of the ſecond Propoſition tri- | 
umphs on my Aſſertion, hat the later Fews er. 
copitated the Doctrine of the Reſurrection from | 
the prophetic Language of former Ages; and aſks 
(with an Ignorance excuſable only in a Savage to 
his Catechiſt) how zheſe Jews came to be more | 

uick ſighted than 7hoſe contemporary with the 
1 J had in vain endeavoured to teach 


him that a Carnal and a Spiritual Senſe, (both 0! 


which, we are agreed, the Law had, in order to 


fit x 


fit God's Werd to the uſe of tuo Diſpenſations) 
implied an Ignorance of the Spiritual Senſe during 
the firſt of them. But my Word ought to go 
for nothing, in this Caſe, when unſupported 
by Scripture. Let us hear then what the A- 
poſtles themſelves ſay to this matter: Who, 
in order to fhew the ſuperior Excellence of the 
Goſpel, in their Reaſoning againſt Fews and 
judaizing Chriſtians, ſet the Law in Contraſt 
to it, under the Titles of The Law of a car- 
nal Commandment; The Miniſtration of Death; 
The Law of Works: and call Subjection to it, 
Subjeftion to the Fleſh. Yet theſe very Writers 
at the ſame time own that he Law was $PIRITU- 
al, or had a ſpiritual Senſe. But if by this they 
meant, that that Senſe was generally underſtood 


during the Law Diſpenſation, their whole Argu- 


ment had ended in the higheſt Futility. For 
then it was not @ Law of a carnal Command- 
ment, a Miniſtration of Death; but, indeed a 
Law of the Spirit, a Miniſtration of Life; only 
under a dead and carnal Cover; which, being 


clearly ſeen through, was no other than a Foil 


to ſet it the better off: and conſequently was of 
equal Dignity, and, tho' not of equal Simplicity, 


yet, indeed, eſſentially the ſame with the Goſpel. 


Thus we ſee into how high a Degree of Contempt 
with Unbelievers, theſe Principles of my Adver- 
ſaries would naturally bring the holy Apoſtles, did 
not thoſe admirable Reaſoners take care them- 


ſelves to guard againſt ſo horrid a Perverſion of 


their Meaning. They owned, we ſee, that the 
Law had a ſpiritual Senſe : But when, and by 
whom diſcovered, the Apoſtle Paul informs us, by 

| | calling 
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x6 POSTSCRIPT. 
calling that Senfe the Newness or Spar IH 
which he oppoſes to the * of the Letter, that 
is, the Letter of the Law. the former Part of 
the Verſe, he ſpeaks of the Law being dead; and, 
here, of its being revived again with a new Spirit, 
in Contradiſtinction to the Oldneſs of the Letter. 
So true was it, what, in another Place, he obſerves, 
that he Law was a SHADJO w of Things to come; 
but the Body was of Chrift w. The Shadow not of 
a Body then to be ſeen or underſtood, as our Ad- 
verſaries imagine, but of a Body that was to come, 


and, by it's Preſence, explain the Meaning and 


| Reafon of the Shadow. For the Jews. being, 
as the Apoſtle fays, in Bondage under the Elements 

of the World", were as Men ſhut up in Priſon, 
with their Faces kept turned from'the Light, to- 
' wards the whited Wall of Ceremonies : on which 
indeed they ſaw many Shadows z but the Body ot 
oppoſite Subſtance at their Backs, to which they 
could not turn, they ſaw not. And in this State, 
ſays the ſame Apoſtle, they were kept ſhut up unto 
the Faith, which ſhould afterwards be revealed o. 
Till that time therefore, it appears that the Body 
of the Fews had no Knowledge of this Faith; 
one of the effential Articles of which is Life ever- 
laſting. This we muſt needs have concluded' even 


tho? he had not faid that till that time they | 


were in Bondage under the Elements of the World. 
A proper Character truly of a People acquainted 
with the reveal'd Doctrine of Life and Immor- 
tality! | 


But, as the Epiſtle to the Hebrews is ſo much ; 


inſiſted on by my Adverſaries, I ſhall, in the laſt 


| Rom. vii. 6. m Col. ii. 17. n Gal. iv. 3. 


Place, 
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POSTSCRIPT. tr 
Place, produce a Text or two from it ſufficient 
alone to determine the Controverſy between us; 

and to juſtify what I ſaid of it in the Divine Le- 
zation, that in this Epiſtle there are more expreſs 
Declarations that Life and Immortality was not 
taught by nor known under the Law, than in all 
the other Books of the New Teſtament. For which 
indeed a very good Reaſon may be given; as it 
was addreſſed ſolely to the Jes; amongſt whom 
this fatal Prejudice, that a future State was taught 
by the Law, was then, and has continued ever 
ſince, to be the ſtrongeſt Impediment to their 
Converſion. But to come to the Point. The in- 
ſpired Writer, in the ſecond Chapter and ſecond 
Verſe, hath theſe remarkable Words, For if the 
Word ſpoken by Angels was edfaſt, and every 
Tranſgreſſion and Diſobedience received a juſt Re- 


compence of Reward ; how fhall we eſcape, &c. 


By the Word ſpoken by Angels every one knows is 
meant the Law delivered to Moſes by them for 


his People: So that here is an expreſs Declaration, 


. That the Sanctions of this Law were of a tem- 
poral kind. He then goes on, Verſe the fifth, 
For unto the Angels hath he not put in Subjection 
e World to come, whereof we ſpeak. And this 
„ as expreſs a Declaration, 2. That the Law 
tought no future State, Thus far then we are 
cot, Let us next attend to the fourteenth and 
itteenth Verſes, he [Chriſt] 4% himſelf likewiſe 
wok Part of the ſame [Fleſh and Blood] that, 
trough Death, he might deſircy him that had the 
Pizver of Death, that is, the Devil; and deliver 
them who, through Fear of Death, were all their 
life-time ſubjeft to Bondage. The Devil is here 
lad to have the Power of Death, as he brought it 
In 15 the Deluſion of the rſt Man; therefore 
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162 POSTSCRIPT. 
before Death can be aboliſhed, he muſt be de. 
ſtroyed. But his Deſtruction is the Work of the 
ſecond Man. Till then, we infer from hence, 
that Death reigned under the Devil. But this i; | 
not all; we are expreſly told, that the Fews, 40 
their Life-time, were through Fear of Death ſub. 
ject to Bondage. Which certainly can imply no 
other than, 3. That they had no future State to 
ſecure them from this Fear. See here then, for a 
Concluſion, the Principle of the Divine Lepaticn | 
_ juſtified on the plaineſt and moſt conſequential | 
Reaſoning of the holy Apoſtle. 5 
But now, ſay theſe Men, if the early Jews had | 
no Knowledge of a Future State, the choſen Peo. 
ple of God were in a much worſe Condition than 
the Gentiles who all had it. —To this Purpoſe let 
us hear our anonymous Examiner, who has not | 
only ſpoken the full Senſe of his Party, but | 
has urged it too with a Candour peculiar to 
himſelf. | 
« You conſider (ſays he) the Ignorance of the | 

C Fews as to the Doctrine of a future State, as | 
c one of the moſt momentous Truths that Reli. 
* gion has to boaſt of. I, on the other hand, | 
look upon it as a Dis6RACE to Revelation; 
as, by the very Act of God himſelf, it ſhuts out 
his own choſen People, for many Ages, from 
ce that ſingle Point of Knowledge, which could 
cc be the Foundation of a reaſonable Worſhip ; | 
e while by the Directions of his Providence, all | 
c the World beſides were permitted to have the | 
% Benefit of it p. = | | 
He ſays, He looks upon no future State among}! | 
the Jews as a Diſgrace 10 Revelation, Why lo? | 
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POSTSCRIPT, 1x63 
gicauſe by the very AF of God himſelf it ſhut out 
his own choſen People, &c. Sure he has forgot 
what he ſo oft told his Reader, that Moſes taught 
nt, nor had it in his Commiſſion to teach, a future 
State to the Iſraelites: Otherwiſe he would have 
ſeen that his, alone, went a great way towards 
futting out the thoſen People. And if they were 
et in at all, it certainly was not by this Prophet 


of God. Conſequently, if the holding, that God 


ſut them out, be diſgraceful to Revelation, this 
very orthodox Gentleman, we ſee, is got as deep 
in the Mire as the Author of the Divine Legation. 


In truth I pity the poor Man, who thus, at every 
Step, brings himſelf into theſe Diſtreſſes : And 


all, from a falſe Modeſty, He was aſhamed of 
the Abſurdity of his Party, in holding that Moſes 
tought, or ought to have taught, a future State; 


and therefore, at this turn, leaves them in the 


lurch, and takes up the better Principle of his 
Adverſary, that Moſes had no Commiſſion to teach 
1 For he muſt have been dull indeed not to 
have collected that this was his Adverſary's Prin- 
ciple, after he had ſeen him write a Book to prove 
that Moſes did not teach it, — And be not of- 
fended, good Sir, that I call this a falſe Modeſty; 
tor what is it elſe, to be ſhocked with one Ab- 
urdity in your Party, and yet to defend all the 
it!? Whoſe only plauſible Support, too, hap- 
pens to be in that oe which you reject. Indeed, 
ndeed, my kind Friend, 


Pudor te malus urget, 
Inſanos qui inter vereare inſanus haberi, 


But the Cauſe, tho' not the Advocate, demands 
a ſerious Confutation. And as the only Support 
0: 1t, againſt the Argument of the Divine Lega- 

1 tion, 
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its POSTSCRIPT. 
tion, lies in theſe calumnious Appeals to vulgar 
Prejudices; which our Anonymus, in the Paſſage 
above, has inforced with his heartieſt Malice; | 
will here, once for all, examine their Pretenſions: 
and ſo as they ſhall never henceforward be con- 
ſidered, in the learned World at leaſt, as any 0- 
ther than mere vulgar Prejudices. © 

To begin then with the Subject of the firft Pro. 
poſition, That God ſhut out the Iſraelites from the 


| Knowledge of a future State; which (in the Caſe 


given) 1s throwing that upon Cod for which Man | 
only is accountable. The Iſraelites were indeed | 
ſhut out; yet, not as he dreams, h/ the very Au 
of God himſelf, but, if he will have the Truth | 
who never ſeeks it as he ought, by the very Act 
of their Forefather, Adam. It was the firſt Man 
who ſhut them out: And the Door of Paradiſe | 
was never opened again till the coming of the 
ſecond Man, the Lord from Heaven, But this, 
own, is anſwering him in a ſtrange Language; 
the Language of Scripture. A Language his 
Syſtems will never enable him to underſtand.— 
But more of this Secret, for ſuch, I find, it is to | 
our Examiner, in my next Volume. f 

But, to ſhew what infinite Loſs they ſuſtained 
in this Excluſion, he goes on, and ſays, that | 
future State is the ſingle Point of Knowledge which 
can be the Foundation of a reaſonable Worſhip. | 
Here, Doctors differ. St. PAuL places the Foun- | 
dation of a reaſonable Worſhip in another Thing. 
He faith, that HE THAT COMETH To GOD 
MUST BELIEVE THAT HE IS, AND THAT 
HE IS A REWARDER OF THEM THAT DI- 5 
LIGENTLY SEEK HIM I. What is Man's 


q Heb. xi. 6. j 
| Purpoſe 
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Purpoſe in coming to God? Why, certainly, to 
worſhip him. And what doth the Apoſtle tell 
us is the true, the reaſonable Foundation of this 
Worſhip * Why, to believe that he is, and that he 
is a Rewarder of them that ſeek him. W hat becomes 
then of our Examiner's only Foundation of a reaſon- 
able Worſhip ? The Apoſtle, we ſee, places it in the 
Nature, and not (as our Examiner) in the ineſ- 
ſential Circumſtances, of Reward.: Conſequently a 
Reward given here, was as true a Foundation of 
reaſonable Worſhip to the early Fews, living under 
an extraordinary Providence, as a Reward given 
hereafter is to us Chriſtians, living under an ordi- 
nary one : And conſequently our Examiner muſt 
have been miſtaken, when he made a FuTurE 
STATE the ſingle Point of Knowledge which can be 
the Foundation of a reaſonable Worſhip. —But does 
not common Senſe ſay the ſame thing? 

For to come a little cloſer to this formidable 
Man, now. I have got an Apoſtle on my Side; 
[ will undertake to demonſtrate, (how much ſoever 
he diſlikes the Word) that a FuruRE STATE is 
ſo far from being he only Foundation of a reaſon- 
able Worſhip, that, while God is believed the Re- 
warder of them that diligently ſeek him, (and that 
is the Caſe of a People under an extraordinary 
Providence) the Igncrance of a future State neither 
affects Piety nor Morality ;, the two things which 
conſtitute a reaſonable Worſhip, and perfect Man- 
kind in Virtue. 5 

Not Piety, becauſe that (in the Caſe given) 
depends ſolely on the Belief that God is. | 

Not Morality, becauſe that depends ſolely on 
the Knowledge of what God commands. 

And this, which right Reaſon teaches, the Law 
Moſes has promulged. We are commanded to 

| love 
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love God for his Sake, that is for the Ex. 
cellence of his Nature, the moſt lovely of all 
Objects. We are commanded to love our. 
Neighbour ; and the preſcribed Meaſure, as our 
ſelves, points to the Equity of the Command; 
for being all equal by Nature we ſhould have 
but one Rule of acting, for our ſelves and o- 
thers. This is reſolvible into the natural Re- 
lations of things; and thoſe Relations are the De- 
clarations of Gods Will, the only true Founda- 
tion of Morality; and, as ſuch, perpetually in- 
forced by the Law of Moſes. Thus firmly eſta- 
bliſhed are the Duties of the firſt and ſecond Ta- 
ble. Now, on the Love of God and of our Neiph- 
bour hang all the Law and the Prophets. That 
theſe therefore ſhould not be able at the ſame 
time to ſupport a Reaſonable Worſhip, when, to 
all this Moſaic Enforcement of the Belief that God 
7s, it is added, that he is an exact Rewarder of 
them that diligently ſeek him, would be a very 
hard Caſe indeed ; eſpecially if we conſider, that, 
to our corrupt Nature, it is not the immeaſurable 
Reward at Diſtance, but that which is preſent, 
and underſtood by us, that moſt forcibly attracts 
us. And this it was, which the Law of Moſes 
held out. N 
In a Word then, ſince pure Virtue, under which 
Term I compriſe Piety and Morality, conſiſts in 


acting agreeably to thoſe Relations in which we = 


ſtand to all Beings whatſoever ; is it poſſible there 
can be any more forcible Inducement to our | 
reaſonable Nature for the Practice of it, than that | 
which 1s propoſed by the Law of Moſes, namely, 
that God commands it out of our Love and Fear 
and Duty towards him? Or any more forcible 
Inducement to our corrupt Nature, than that eve- | 
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ry Work ſhall receive its full Recompence of 
Reward, thro* the Adminiſtration of an extraor- 
dinary Providence? How then is it poſſible that 
a long, or ſhort Duration; the Rewards of this, 
or of another Life, ſhould in the leaſt efſentially 
affect the Purity, or Integrity of human Virtue, 
ſo taught and recommended ; that is, a reaſon- 
able Worſhip, in the Spirit of Piety, and Truth of 
Morality ? | 18 

To ſuppoſe that Virtue cannot be pure and per- 
fect but when forced upon Men by the Immenſity 


of Puniſhment, is having no better an Idea of it 
than the Pagan Slave in the Poet, 


Sum bonus ac frugi : renuit negitatque Sabellus. 


Indeed, in the ordinary Diſtribution of Things, 
where the Rewards and Puniſhments of Religion 
lie at diſtance, I believe nothing leſs than the Pro- 
miſes and Terrors of the Chriſtian would be, ge- 
nerally, ſufficient to ſupport the Practice it en- 
joins. But here too, it is ſtill the Love and Fear 
of God, not of Reward and Puniſhment, that are 
held out to us, to perfect and ſublime our Virtue ; 
though the others likewiſe be laid before us to 
raiſe and quicken 1t. 

But here, let me not be again miſunderſtood, 
15 I have been once already, by this ſuper-ſubtile 
Examiner. I deny indeed that the Want of a fu- 


ure State in the Few! Religion, under an ex- 


„ ER. FS us 


ircordinary Providence, could at all affect the 
ruth and Purity of human Virtue, as there found- 


ed and enforced : Yet, at the ſame time, I am 


very far from denying but that other Things did 
hinder that Religion from being perfect. Nay, 

mn my Addreſs to the Jes, prefixed to the ſe- 
Ded. to the Feaus, p. Xxii. 
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cond Volume of the Divine Legation, I have 


ſhewn what theſe Things were: As, firſt, 595 
whole Turn of their Ritual Law: And, ſecond- 
ly, the Want of a future State under the ordinary 
and common Providence of Mankind *, For I an 
there applying, to theſe miſtaken People, a View 
of Moſes*s Religion as it appears under their pre. 
ſent Condition, in order to convince them of the 
Neceſſity of having its Imperfection ſupplied by 
the Religion of Jeſus; in which, I ſuppoſe, all 
Chriſtians are agreed, At leaſt, as many as are 
out of the thick Darkneſs of Controverſy will ſee 
theſe to be very different and diſtinct Poſitions, 
The one ſaying, that their Virtue might be pure 
and perfect, during the Times of an extraordinary 
Providence, for any thing that the Ignorance of 


a future State could affect to the contrary, The 


other, that a Religion without a future State, on 
the Suppoſition of 1ts being to ſerve for all Times, 


- mult be very imperfect. 


I might now expect, after ſo full a Confutation 
of this erroneous Opinion, concerning the Four- 
dation of a reaſonable Worſhip, that our Examiner 
ſhould 4/ufþ for his Raſhneſs in aſſerting, that the 
{gnorance of the Jews concerning a future State is | 
a DIS GRACE % Revelation. An Expreſſion, 
which, were there but a Chance of his being 
wrong, a ſober Divine would carefully have avoid- | 
ed; as altogether unſuitable to that Reverence 
we owe to God, while meaſuring his tremendous 


Providence by cur ſcanty and uncertain Ideas of | 


fit and right. I might ſay, indeed, that the Fews' 
Ignorance of a future State was a Truth of / 
high Importance, that, from thence, could be de- 


© Page xx111, _ 
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monſtrated the Divinity of their Diſpenſation; 
and I preſume without Offence to any ſober Man; 
becauſe, if I were miſtaken, no Injury was done 
to Revelation; I left it whole and entire, juſt as I 
took it up. But ſhould the Examiner be miſtaken, 
his calling this Ignorance a Dis6RAace To RE- 
VELATION would be affording ſuch an Handle 
to the Enemies of Religion to blaſpheme, as he 
ſhould tremble to think f. 
But, if I know him well, he is not a Writer 
of Retractations. He has another Reaſon for 
calling it a Diſgrace to Revelation, For, It ſhuts 
up (he ſays) God's own choſen People from a fu- 
ture State, while by the Directions of his Provi- 
dence all the World beſides were permitted to have 
the Benefit of it. And now, good People, you 
have it all : And if this will not move you, why 
The Author of the Divine Legation, for any 
thing I ſee, may go on. „ : 
| This ſecond Propoſition we ſee is, that (in the 
| Cale given) © all the Pagan World were by the 
divine Providence permitted to enjoy a Benefit 
„which was denied to the Jews.“ Examining 
the Predicate of this Propoſition, we ſhall firſt 
conſider the PERMISSIOxN, and then the BENEFIT. 
All the World befides, ſays he, were permitted. 
By what Inſtrument? By the Uſe of their 
Reaſon.— And had not the Jes the Uſe of theirs ? 
Not the free Uſe: For their Prophet delivering 
to them, from God, a new Law and Religion, in 
which the Doctrine of a future State was not 
found, this would naturally lead them to conclude 
againſt 11.—— What, in Defiance of all the De- 
ductions of Reaſon, which, from God's demon- 
able Attributes of Goodneſs and Juſtice, made 
the Pagan World conclude, that, as moral cy 
Z fn an 
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and Evil had not their Retribution Here, they 
would have it Hereafter? Yes indeed, fo we find 
it was. Strange ! that this Maſes ſhould have 
| ſuch an Influence over a People's Underſtanding! | 
Why, if you will have it, he promiſed that Good | 
and Evil ſhould have their Retribution here, —. | 
Ay, now the Secret is out. Well, indeed, might 
this ſpout them up from looking further; eſpe- | 
cially if (as you pretend to believe) he not only 
promiſed, but performed, likewiſe. See then to 
what this PERxMissToN amounts, ſo invidiouſly 
urged, not againſt me, for that is nothing, but 
againſt the Scriptures of God. Juſt to thus much, | 
« That all the World bęſides were permitted to | 
4 find out, by Reaſon, what his own choſen Peo- | 
< ple were taught, by the practical Demonſtra- | 
« tion of an extraordinary Providence; namely, | 
« that God would act with Juſtice and Goodneſs 1 
towards Man.“ | 5 f 
Come we now to the Benefit, The Benefit of | 
the Doctrine of a future State is twofold. To 
Society as ſuch, as it is a Curb to Vice by ſup- 
porting the Belief of a Providence, under the 22. 
equal Diſtribution of Things: And to Religion, | 
as ſuch, as it is an Incentive to Virtue, by ſhew- } 
ing the Rate ſet upon it. The Doctrine of a u. 
ture State, in the Pagan World, afforded indeed 
that Benefit to Society: But then, that Benefit the 
Jewiſh State did not want, as being under an equa! | 
Diſtribution of Things. Benefit to Religion, theit 
Doctrine of a future State afforded none. It was 
over-run with Superſtitions; and generally gave 
the Rewards of another Life not to moral but to 
ritual Obſervances. And when not ſo, as in the 
open teaching of the Myſteries, yet even there he 
ſevereſt Puniſhments in the Pagan Hell w—_ - ; 
otted 
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POSTSCRIPT. wa 
lotted to the Atheiſts, or the Rejectors of the vul- 
gar Polytheiſm ; which, not only utterly depraved 
Religion, but riveted Men in its Depravity. So 
that, in the Senſe of our Examiner (who 1s here 
ſpeaking of the Benefit of a future State to Reli- 
gion, as ſuch) this future State of all the World be- 
fides was indeed no Benefit at all. But he will 
fy, I have ſhewn, that the &roppyla of the My- 
ſteries removed theſe Errors. It is true, I have. 
But, at the ſame time, likewiſe, that theſe were 
revealed to very few. And, to ſet Matters even, 
has not he ſhewn from Biſhop Bull, that the 
hidden Myſteries of the Law were opened to fit 
Hearers, wherever they were found ? though, from 
the total Silence of a future State, in the old 
Jewiſh Hiſtory, I ſuſpect, theſe were ſtill fewer. 
Which Opinion I will be ready to retract when he 
ſhall ſhew me, in the Jewiſh Antiquities, as plain 
Intimations of a future State, amongſt the hidden 
Myſteries of the Law, as I have ſhewn him in the 
Grecian, of the Doctrine of the Unity, and the 
Detection of vulgar Polytheiſm amongſt the My- 
fteries of Paganiſm. But had a future State af- 
forded the Pagans never ſo much Benefitto Reli- 
gion as ſuch: Yet neither this did the Few: 
People want, and for the ſame Reaſon as above, 
becauſe they were under an extraordinary Provi- 
dence, And now let us ſee to what the BENEFIT 
amounts, | | 
The Pagans had a future State to ſupport their 
Society and Religion, 
But then, ſo circumſtanced, that it was of Ser- 
vice to Society only, altho' both wanted it. 
The Jews had no future State to ſupport their 


Society and Religion, 
But then, neither wanted it. 
Page 123 
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172 POSTSCRIPT. 
And now, I pray you. on which Side lies the 
Ballance of the Benet? We commonly hear it 
ſaid, that ſeeing is believing : but I ſuſpe& our 
Examiner has been impoſed on by a very different 
Aphoriſm, as abſurd in the Thought as the other 
is in the Expreſſion, that believing his having 
a Principle not unworthy of his School. Elſe how 
comes he to place ſo great a Benefit in the Point 
in Queſtion, if he did not ſuppoſe that the Jews 
want of the Doctrine deprived them of the Thing? 

But have I not been reckoning all this Time 
without my Hoſt, while J argued againſt theſe 
ſilly Prejudices, upon the Confeſſion of an extra- 
ordinary Providence? For, diſputing here with | 
Chriſtian Men, I have ſuppoſed that they believed 
ſuch a Diſpenſation. And prudent was it in me 
ſo to do. For had I been called upon to prove 
my Suppaſition, I do not know whether what ! 
could ſay would have ſatisfied the judicious Rea- 
der, who had obſerved that all the Arguments 
they uſe againſt me receive the little Force they 
have on a contrary Suppoſition. And even this | 
private Letter-writer, one of the moſt candid of 
his kind, had ſtill a Reaſon in reſerve, to prove 
why the Promiſe of Life in his favourite Text of | 
Leviticus, muſt needs mean eternal Life, and not 
temporal only, which looks very much that way; | 
it is, becauſe the beſt Men (he ſays) were often cut | 
off in the midſt of their Days, and frequently ſuf- | 
fered greater Adverſities than the moſt profligate 
Sinners. Who now that had even a Mind to 
let us ſee he believed nothing of the Matter, 
could have expreſſed his Meaning in ſtronger 
or more ſignificant Terms? ' I am not aſhamed 
to confeſs I read my Bible; and believed what a 
| | | toi 
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told me of this extraordinary Providence; and, 
in the Simplicity of my Heart, would needs try if 
could make the Deiſt believe too. I found it was 
this that moſt revolted him: and therefore under- 
took to prove, from the very Conſtitution of 
their Oeconomy, that the Repreſentation muſt 
needs be true, and ſo, while I was removing 
his Objections to Revelation, give him a De- 
monſtration of its Truth. In the mean time, T 
little ſuſpected that a Set of Men, who call them- 
ſelves Believers, would for the Sake only of 
combating the Medium of my Demonſtration, 


ever venture to call in . e that very Fact 


for which T was contending with thezrr Ad- 
verſaries; and in a way their Adverſaries (ex- 
cept it were perhaps Spinoſa and his Man Toland ) 
had never attempted, namely, by a virtual De- 
nial of the Repreſentation. If this was to be con- 
teſted me, I could have wiſhed, for the Honour of 
Revelation, it had been done by the profeſſed 
Enemies of it: And then I could have expoſed 
their Prevarication without much Regret. As it 
is, I rather chuſe to draw a Veil over this [nfir- 
mity of the Fleſh; AND WAIT FoR the Renewal 
of a right Spirit within them. | 
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BOOK printed by the ſame Author, and ſold 
by J. and P. Knapton in Ludgate-Street, 


HE Divine LEGATION of MOSES demon- 

ſtrated, on the Principles of a Religious Deiſt, from 
the Omiſſion of the Doctrine of a Future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments in the Few:/h Diſpenſation. In 
Nine Books. Vol. I. The third Edition. 1742. 
Vol. II. in two Parts, the ſecond Edition: With 


an Appendix, Containing ſome Remarks on a Book, en- 


tituled, Future Rewards and Pumſhments believed by the 
Ancients, &c. With a Pottſcript to the Author of the 
Principles and Connexion of Natural and Revealed Reh:. 
gion. And a Letter to the Right Reverend Dr. Richard 
Smallbrook, Lord Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry. 1742. 

The Alliance between Church and State : Or, the Ne- 


ceſſity and Equity of an Eſtabliſhed Religion and a Teſt. 


Law demonitrated, from the Eſſence and End of Civil 
Society, upon the fundamental Principles of the Law of 
Nature and Nations. In three Books. The firſt, treat- 
ing of a Civil and Religious Society. The ſecond, of an 
Eſtabliſhed Church : And the third, of a Teſt-Law. The 
ſecond Edition. 1741. 2s 
A indication of the Author of The Divine Legation of 
Moſes, &c. from the Aſperſions of the Country Clergy- 
man's Letter in the JPeetly Miſcellany of February 24,1737. 
Faith working by Charity ro Chriſtian Edification : 
A Sermon preached at the laſt Epiſcopal Viſitation for 
Confirmation in the Dioceſe of Lincoln. With a PrE- | 
FACE, ſhewing the Reaſons of its Publication; and 2 | 


 PosrSCRIPT, occaſioned by ſome Letters lately publiſh- 


ed in the Weekly Miſcellany, 1738. 

A Sermon preached at the Abbey-Church at Bath, for 
promoting the Charity and Subſcription towards the Ge- 
neral Hoſpital or Infirmary in that City; on Sunday, 
October 24, 1742, Publiſhed at the Requeſt of the 


Governors of the faid Hoſpital. To which is added, a 


ſhort Account of the Nature, Riſe, and Progreſs of the } 
General Infirmary at Bath. | -1 

A Critical and Philoſophical Commentary on Mr. 
Pope's Eſſay on Man. In which is contained a Vindi- 


cation of the ſaid Eſſay from the Miſrepreſentations of 
Mr. De Reſnel, the French Tranſlator, and of Mr. De 


Crouſaz, Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathematicks in |} 
the Academy of Lauſanne, the Commentator. = 


BOOKS printed fir I. and P. Knapton at the 
; Crown in Ludgate-Street. | 


H E Works of Samuel Clarke, D. D. late Rector of 
St. James s Weſtminſter. Beautifully printed in four 
Volumes Folio. | 

Sermens on ſeveral Subjects, by Samuel Clarke, D. D. 
late Rector of St. Fames's Weſtminſter. Publiſhed from 
the Author's Manuſcript by John Clarke, D. D. Dean 
of Sarum. With a Preface, giving ſome Account of 
the Life, Writings, and Character of the Author. By 
Benjamin, Lord Biſhop of Winchęſter. In Ten Volumes, 
890. The Sixth Edition. 8 

The Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed, to 
the Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature. To which are 
added, Two brief Diſſertations, I. Of Perſonal Identity. 
II. Of the Nature of Virtue. By 7o/epb Lord Biſhop of 
Briſtaol. The Second Edition, 8vo. 

Fifteen Sermons. preached at the Rolls Chapel upon 
the following Subjects. Upon Human Nature. Upon 
the Government of the Tongue. Upon Compaſſion. 
Upon the Character of Balaam. Upon Reſentment. 
Upon Forgiveneſs of Injuries. Upon Self- Deceit. Upon 
the Love of our Neighbour. Upon the Love of God. 
N Ignorance of Man. By Joſeph Lord Biſhop of 

riſtol. „ 

The Heads of Illuſtrious Perſons of Great Britain, 
engraven by Mr. Houbraken and Mr. Vertue, with their 
Lives and Characters. By Thomas Birch, A. M. F. R. S. 
Beautifully printed on large Imperial Paper. In one 
Volume Folio. | Sg 

The Hiſtory of England, by Mr. Rapin de Thoyras. 
Tranſlated into Engliſb, with additional Notes, by N. 
Tindal, M. A. Rector of Alverſtote in Hampſhire. In 
Two Volumes in Folio. The Third Edition. Illuſtra- 
ted with Maps and Genealogical Tables, the Heads of 
the Kings, the Sovereign Queens, and ſome of the moſt 
illuſtrious Princes of the Royal Family, engraven by Mr. 
Vertue; and the Monuments of the Kings, with their 
Epitaphs and Inſcriptions; on ſeventy Folio Copper- 
Plates. Alſo twenty three ſmall hiſtorical Copper Plates 
at the beginning of the ſeveral Books. Price 21, 125. 
64. in Sheets. 
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The Works of Mn Pope, Eſq; 11 vo 85 

Selecta Poemata Italor Latine ſcripſeru 4 
cujuſdam Anonymi Anna 1684. congeſta, iterum in | 
cem data, una cum aliorum Italorum operibus, 
rante A. Pope. 2 Vol. pret. 6s. Þ 
$16 Precedents in Conveyancing ſettled and ore 

Gilbert Horſman, late of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq; and othet 
eminent Counſel. Containing Conveyances and Sertl 
ments, not only of Eſtates Real and Perſonal, known 9 
former Times, but alſo of Stocks, Bonds, and Annuitie 
of the publick Companies, Exchequer Annuities, Fot 
tunes in Ireland and Holland, and Plantations in America 
likewiſe many new Clauſes and Proviſions in Cons 
quence of Acts of Parliament, and of Determinations it 
the Courts of Juſtice. In three Volumes Folio. With 
proper Tables. 

The Commentaries upon the Apboriſins of Dr. Het 
man Boerhaave, the late learned Profeſſor of Phyſick in 
the Univerſity. 'of Leyden, concerning the Knowledge 
and Cure of the ſeveral Diſeaſes incident to human Bo. 
dies. By Gerrard Van Swieten, M. D. Tranſlated int 
Engliſh. Vol. I. and II. bk 

Mr. Rollin's antient Hiſtory of the Egyptians *. 
thaginians, Aſſyrians, Babylomans, Medes and 
Macedonians and Grecians. Tranſlated from the Hau 
In ten Volumes in 12mo. with Frontiſpieces beautifully 
engraven, a Chronological Table, and copious Index. 

Mr. Rollin's Hiſtory of the Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients, illuſtrated with fifty Copper Plates. In 4 vol 
8vo. 

The Roman Hiſtory, from the Foundation of Rome ii 


the end of the Commonwealth. By Mr. Rollin, vo. 


Quintiliani Inſtitutionum Oratoriarum Libri XII. ad 
uſum Scholarum accommodati, reciſis quæ minus neceſ. 
ſaria viſa ſunt, & brevibus notis illuſtrati; a Carolo Rol- 
lin, 8vo. 

The Manners and Cuſtoms if the Romans. I. Of their 
Manners in private Life, their Habits, Ornaments, Build- 
ings, Chariots, Feaſts, c. II. Of their different kinds 
of Government and Magiſtrates. III. Of the Revenues 
and Forces of the State; and of War. IV. Of their Re- 
ligion and Shews, and Cuſtoms obſeryed in them. Trank 
lated from the Tran, 8vo. pr. 5 5. 


